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REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Cc. C. Rex—The best Germany can do 
is to prepare for the worst. 

H. G. Wetits—The British mind has 
never really tolerated electricity. 

Paut Ronrsach—Are Hindenburg and 
Iudendorff gods? Can they do no wrong? 

TuEODORE ROOSEVELT—I would register 
the young women just as much as the young 
men. ; 

GERTRUDE ATHERTON—It is the private 
ambition of every good American to catch 
a spy. 

PREMIER CLEMENCEAU—This is no time 
to talk. “Yes” and “No” cover all essen- 
tials. 

JoHN D. ROCKEFELLER, Jr.—No longer 
can any man live to himself alone nor any 
nation. 

GENERAL MarcH—There is a little bit 
too much of obeying superior officers with- 
out question. 

Bue DupiEyY—-Mary Pickford’s name be- 
fore she went into the movies was Gladys 
Marie Smith. 

H. L. Bratsrorp—lIdeal justice is a 
moral dynamite which would wreck any 
human society. 

JOHN GALSWORTHY—It is manner rather 
than matter which divides the hearts of 
American and Briton. 

LuKE McLuKE—You have often met a 
married woman who is afraid to open her 
husband’s mail. Neither have we. 

Ep. Howe. —Now that the railroads are 
in control of the Government why have we 
an Interstate Commerce Commission? 

THomas NELSON PaGE—lItaly feels that 
what she has borne and accomplished in the 
war has not been fully appreciated outside. 

Dr. FRIEDBERG—We are convinced that 
the German sword will win the victory and 
we share the view that this victory is not 
far distant. 

GENERAL PERSHING—We rely on _ the 
churches at home to keep the people white 
hot with patriotism and courage until vic- 
tory is won. 

Dr. FRANK CRANE—I have seen all 
kinds of wives, and by far the greatest 
number of successful ones were those that 
married poor. 

PRINCE MAXIMILIAN—We fhnust set 
against the world disorder of Trotzky, which 
destroys freedom, a world order which pro- 
tects freedom. 

MAyorR Cowe1tt—I know of no other 
city in the United States where citizens 
are so everlastingly swindled by the public 
Service corporations as in Kansas City. 

R. K. Moutton—We may look for a big 
influx of Germans who will give themselves 
up when Mary Pickford and Charley Chap- 
lin get over there to entertain the Yanks. 

MarsuaL Focu—The way to surprize 
the enemy’s morale is surprize in every 
sense of the word. It deprives him of the 
power to reflect and consequently to discuss. 

Mayone LEwis—Women admire the 
male sex but are condescending to the in- 
dividual whereas men admire individual 


Women but are condescending toward the 
sex, 
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THE NEW PLAYS 


Nothing But Lies. The most delightfully 
foolish and humorous play of the season. 
Willie Collier surpasses himself. Go to it. 
(Longacre Theater.) 

T'he Saving Grace. Wholesome and mirth- 
ful character comedy delightfully played by 
Cyril Maude and excellent company. De- 
cidedly worth while. (Empire Theater.) 


The Awakening. A’ strange mixture of 
five acts, an epilog and a vision with little 
action. A translation from the Russian, fea- 
turing Wilton Lackaye. (Criterion Thea- 
ter.) 

Lightnin. A novel and exhilarating com- 
edy which has nothing to do with the war 
and in which the “worst liar in the West” 
turns out to be a “good fixer.” (Gaiety 
Theater.) 


Everything is the mammoth musical 
spectacle that the Hippodrome offers this 
year. With patriotism as the keynote, the 
show still maintains its reputation as being 
the best thing of its kind on earth. (The 
Hippodrome. ) 

The Girl Behind the Gun. “Pep” is the 
word that best describes this typically 
American musical comedy, starring Donald 
Brian and John E. Hazzard. Lots of snap 
in music and dialog. Not a dull moment. 
(New Amsterdam Theater.) 


T'ea for Three. A teapot tragedy of the 
cternal triangle: the jealous husband, 
played by Frederick Perry, the wife (Mar- 
guret Lawrence) and the third angle of 
the triangle (Arthur Byron). The dialog 
is clever and the dramatic situation suffi- 
ciently tense to keep the audience inter- 
ested and rather more sympathetic than 
they ought to be with the wife and the 
Other Man. (Maxine Elliott Theater.) 
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Aviation wireless! Its great 
speed is even outmatched by the 
Mimeograph—for while the 


wireless is sending one message to one 
receiver, the Mimeograph will start hun- 
dreds on their various ways. Fast? While 
the Mimeograph duplicates the typewritten 


or handwritten page with a sharp exactness 
that practically makes every copy an original, its remark- 
able advantage is the rapidity of its execution. Simply 
click off the message on the typewriter and it is ready to 
print—five thousand an hour. Diagrams, illustrations, 
plans, etc., may be quickly traced on the same stencil— 
and duplicated in the one operation. Get new booklet 
“BE” from A. B. Dick an Chicago—and New York. 
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WILSON’S RIPOST 


liant stroke of statesmanship. With one blow he cuts 

thru the camouflage and forces the enemy to reveal 
his real intentions. The question he put to the German 
Chancellor is likely to prove as famous in history as the 
question Lincoln put to Douglas which wrecked his political 
future. 

The President occupies a position of unprecedented re- 
sponsibility. No human being in the history of the world 
has had such personal power of decision in a question in- 
volving such momentous interests. The President had laid 
down on various occasions and in great detail what he re- 
garded as the essential conditions of peace, conditions so 
far-reaching and exacting that they seemed Utopian to 
some of the Allies. Fhe Chancellor unconditionally declares 
Germany’s acceptance of everything the President said as 
a basis of peace negotiations. What could America’s an- 
swer be? Should we throw up our hats and shout “Hurrah! 
We’ve won. The war’s over.” Certainly not, for various 
reasons, chief among which were the well-warranted dis- 
trust of German sincerity and the justifiable suspicion that 
this move was merely a trick to gain time for the German 
armies to escape Foch’s nippers. Should we then dismiss it 
curtly as was quite properly done with the Austrian noiv? 
Certainly not, for the Austrian note merely asked for “a 
confidential and non-binding discussion of the basic prin- 
ciples for the conclusion of peace,” while the German note 
purported to be a public and unreserved acceptance of 
the American terms. The Allies have officially declared their 
willingness to consider any genuine peace proposals at any 
time. To have refused absolutely to listen to such a fair- 
seeming plea would have put us in a wrong position before 
the outside world and strengthened the resistance of Ger- 
many. One of the chief grounds for the general execration 
of Austria is that when in July, 1914, she laid down her 
terms to Serbia and Serbia declared her virtual acceptance 
of them Austria nevertheless made war upon her just as if 
Serbia had not complied. If after a specious acceptance cf 
our terms we should continue the war we should lay our- 
selves liable to misjudgment. 

So the President did not take either of these two obvious 
courses, but adopted another measure that avoided both 
horns of the dilemma. He demanded that Germany prove 
both the authenticity and the sincerity of her proposals, 
the first by showing that the ostensible democratization of 
the German Government was genuine, and the second by 
declaring definitely whether his terms were really “ac- 
cepted” or only “as a basis of negotiation.” 

The German Chancellor asked for an immediate armistice 
and a discussion of peace terms, two very different things, 
tho often confused in the popular mind. The President prop- 
erly distinguished between them by refusing the first and 


[os President’s counter-query to Germany is a bril- 





granting the second. In doing so he followed the same tac- 
tics that the Allies have just proved so successful in the 
case of Bulgaria. When the Bulgarian envoys appeared at 
the front and asked for an armistice to arrange the terms 
of peace they were told by the French commandant that 
no armistice would be granted, but peace negotiations could 
be opened at any time. So while the Bulgarian and Allied 
plenipotentiaries were discussing peace terms at Salonica 
the French, British and Serbian forces were rapidly ap- 
proaching Sofia. Under such circumstances the usually dila- 
tory habits of diplomats were speeded up and the treaty 
was signed within twenty-four hours. We may surmize that 
the document was not even engrossed but was dashed off 
on a typewriter. The Bulgars agreed to evacuate all con- 
quered territory immediately and leave minor matters to 
be settled later. President Wilson now makes the same 
proposition to Germany and it is greatly to be hoped that 
she will accept it. No doubt we can this fall or next spring 
drive the Germans back to their own frontier, but that 
would necessarily involve not only heavy sacrifices of our 
own and the Allies’ forces, but also the destruction of life 
and property in northern France, Belgium and Luxemburg, 
for which no victory could completely compensate. It is 
better to rescue these towns than to ruin them. If then any 
further fighting were necessary to gain our own terms it 
would be carried on in the territory of our enemies instead 
of that of our friends, just what the Kaiser has been most 
anxious to avoid. The question of when an armistice is to 
be granted is a purely military one which no one outside the 
General Staff is competent to decide. But peace discussions 
can be carried on without interfering with miiitary opera- 
tions and without impairing military efficiency. Our great- 
est victory in the war of 1812, the battle of New Orleans, 
was for lack of a telegraph fought after the treaty of peace 
had been signed in Belgium. 

As a matter of fact peace discussions between the bel- 
ligerents have been going on ever since the war began, 
both openly and secretly, both officially and unofticially, thra 
newspapers, periodicals and books, thru parliamentary de- 
bates, thru the resolutions of commercial and political bodies, 
thru the researches of scholarly organizations, thru the pro- 
grams of labor parties, thru the intermediary of the Pone 
and neutral Powers, thru the declarations of opposing chan- 
cellories, thru the exchange of notes like the present and 
thru innumerable private channels by authorized and un- 
authorized individuals. The Nederlandsche Anti-Oolog 
Raad of The Hague publishes every week in Holland News 
forty or fifty pages of quotations from the discussions of 
peace terms in English, French and German. It was re- 
vealed not long ago that for ten months past active peace 
negotiations were carried on in private between the Eni- 
peror of Austria, the President of France, the Premiers of 
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England, France and Italy and various other important 
personages. Such secret negotiations President Wiiscn 
wants to stop and tuo substitute for them such open and 
free statements of demands and opinions as he has himself 
delivered. It is_hard to teach old diplomats new tricks, but 
now even Germany ‘seems disposed to follow his example. 

Now all this public discussion of péace terms has not 
weakened the nerve of any belligerent and there is no rea- 
son to fear that its continuance will have an injurious 
effect. The present exchange of views does not differ essen- 
tially from the former except that Germany professes a 
willingness to make more considerable concessions. In 1916 
Germany asked for a peace conference and in 1917 both the 
German and Austrian Governments declared an acceptance 
in general of the President’s principles. These proposals 
were publicly discussed without in the least causing a re- 
laxation in the fighting spirit of soldiers or civilians on 
either side. Nobody proposes a cessation of effort. Nobody 
proposes to trust Germany or to take her word or to risk 
anything on her good faith. That is why it is necessary to 
take every occasion to find out what she really means and 
means to do. 


PRECEDENTS OF TWO PRESIDENTS 


F the war continues till 1920, Woodrow Wilson should 
ic nominated by all political parties to succeed him- 

self. Lincoln’s advice against swapping horses while 
crossing a stream would be the reason. 

If the war is over before the next Presidential campaign, 
Woodrow Wilson should refuse to accept the renomination of 
the Democratic party if tendered to him. Washington’s ad- 
vice against a third term would be the reason. 








AMERICA’S FIELD MARSHAL 


HE American Expeditionary Force in France is un- 
der the absolute command of General John J. Persh- 
ing. But General Pershing is under the command of 
Field Marshal Foch. Marshal Foch is therefore America’s 
supreme military leader in Europe. It is time that Congress 
should properly recognize this relationship in some suitable 
and substantial way. Why not grant the Allied Generalis- 
simo a liberal honorarium? And why should not Secretary 
Baker, who is now in France, bestow on him one of Amer- 
ica’s war medals? The thanks of Congress and the con- 
ferring of American citizenship can come later: 

We haye the most appropriate precedent for such action. 
Congress voted Lafayette a grant of $200,000 and a town- 
ship of land for his services in securing the freedom of 
America. The United States has now more land and more 
wealth than it had then and Foch is our leader in a greater 
war. 


THE HEAD DEVILS 


N our first editorial written at the outbreak of the war 
| in August, 1914, we declared what we regarded as the 
main issue of the coming conflict in these words: 
Whom the gods wish to destroy they first make mad. Mad with 
the lust of power, drunk with their own egotism, the Head Devils 


have signed their own doom. Their days are numbered. The 
monarchs must go—and they will. 


Since these words were penned fifty months have gone 
by, the most eventful months in the world’s history. The 
war has widened and lengthened ‘beyond our anticipation. 
New issues have arisen; old issues have dropt out of sight. 
But this issue, the irreconcilable conflict between democracy 
and autocracy, is seen more and more clearly to be the vital 
question. 

President Wilson in his address of September 27 stated 
as one of the five issues of the great struggle: 





Shall peoples be ruled and dominated, even in their own in- 
ternal affairs, by arbitrary and irresponsible force or by their 
own will and choice? 


The President declares that the present governments of 
the four Central Empires are untrustworthy and that we 
cannot bargain or come to terms with them. “The German 


people,” he says, “must by this time be fully aware that we. 


cannot accept the word of those who forced this war upon 
us.” This puts it squarely up to the German people whether 
they will still continue to submit to a ruler claiming auto- 
cratic power by divine right. So long as they do they must 
bear the blame for all that is done in their name by their 
rulers. It is seventy years since the German people made 
any effort to shake off the kings and overlords who treated 
them with such contempt. During this time most of the 
other nations have got rid of royalty or reduced it to in- 
nocuous desuetude. 

Every nation is really a democracy, only some of them 
do not know it yet. All power lies in the people, whether 
they use it or not. So it is absurd to absolve the German 
people of their guilt by throwing it upon the shoulders of 
their rulers. We hear it said: “The Hohenzollerns were to 
blame for the war.” Very well. But the German people were 
to blame for the Hohenzollerns. It is so easy to get rid of 
a king if you do not like him. He can be disposed of in 
various ways. He can be shot like Nicholas II of Russia, 
Carlos of Portugal and Humbert of Italy; he can be 
stabbed like Julius Cesar, Henri IV of France and Alex- 
ander of Serbia; he can be blown up with a bomb like Al- 
exander II of Russia; he can be tried and beheaded like 
Charles I of England and Louis XVI of France; he can be 
tried and shot like Maximilian of Mexico;. he can be in- 
duced to commit suicide like Abdul Aziz of Turkey; he can 
be poisoned like Mohammed Ii of Turkey and Charles [II 
of Naples; he can be ‘declared insane like Louis of Bavaria 
and George III of England; he can be imprisoned like Abdul 
Hamid of Turkey; he can be exiled like Napoleon Bona- 
parte and Manuel of Portugal; he can be persuaded to re- 
sign like Charles V of Spain and Louis Philippe of France; 
he can be deposed like Queen Liliuokalani of Hawaii and 
the Emperor of China. 

Any way is a good way to get rid of a king, deposition, 
execution, assassination, exile; preferably the last, for 
then they don’t die in the house. We do not recommen 
killing kings, for the crown prince is often worse. If the 
old stump is left in the ground it is liable to send up 
a new sprout any time. It is not necessary to take any 
violent action, any forcible action, any illegal action, 
any legal action, any action whatsoever. All a people 
needs to do is to stop taking cff their hats.to the king and 
forthwith the king vanishes and a common man stands in 
his place, perhaps even a useful citizen, who can mend 
shoes or chop down trees. It is a magic transformation, a 
miracle of unbelief. For centuries men tried to exterminate 
witches by hanging and burning them; still the witches 


multiplied. But the moment men ceased to believe in witch- 


craft all the witches mounted their broomstick hobbies and 
disappeared into thin air. The moment men cease to believe 
in kingcraft kings likewise will disappear forever from the 
face of the earth. You do not have to wave a wand or recite 
a spell. You need not even shake your head. All you need 
to do is to stop bowing it. Nothing in the world is so easy 
to do and few things are so well worth doing. 

But because the Germans decline to do this the world 
rightly holds them guilty of all the crimes their kings com- 
mit. A monarch who rules by divine right is not responsible 
to his people. But his people are responsible for him. It 
does not matter whether they elected him or not. So long 
as his rule depends upon their obedience their ruler is their 
subject. 

We need not go back in history for precedents. Three 
of the rulers of 1914 have lost their crowns: Constantine 
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of Greece, who prevented his people from joining the Allies 
and gave the Rupel forts to the Bulgars; Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria, who forced his people to join the Central Powers 
in the devastation of Serbia and Rumania; Nicholas of 
Russia, who opprest his people and betrayed his allies. Wil- 
liam of Prussia and Charles of Austria may profit by their 
example. : 

But to substitute one king for another, or one dynasty 
for another, does little good. A king is only a symptom. 
Royalism is a disease of the mind, epidemic in certain coun- 
tries, and until it is cured there is no use in removing the 
excrescence either by a surgical operation or painlessly. 

It may not be politic, it may not be possible, for the 
United States to start out on a crusade to rid the world of 
kings. To make war upon a peaceful people to compel them 
to conform their government to what we think is- right 
would be a violation of the principle of democracy. A true 
democrat must sometimes acquiesce even in the perversion 
of the popular will just as the tolerant man must tolerate 
intolerance. But we must stick to what we think is right 
and say it even tho it offends our friends as well as our 
enemies. And we should make this one thing certain, that 
the forces of the American republic shall never be used to 
overthrow another republic or to put back upon the throne 
a ruler who has been ousted from it by his own people. We 
should further make it plain that the sympathy and sup- 
port of the American peopie will now, as it always has 
during the last 140 years, be given to any people striving 
to free itself from autocratic rule and establish a rea? 
republic. 





A CITY A DAY 


UPPOSE every day the United States should take up 
S one of its cities of 10,000 inhabitants and transplant 

it bodily to France. Suppose we picked out, for in- 
stance, the following thirty cities: Bisbee, Arizona; Red- 
lands, California; Trinidad, Colorado; Brunswick, Georgia; 
Huntington, Indiana; Iowa City, Iowa; Fort Scott, Kansas; 
Frankfort, Kentucky; Bath, Maine; Albuquerque, New 
Mexico; Johnstown, New York; Grand Forks, North Da- 
kota; Eugene, Oregon; Carlisle, Pennsylvania; Aberdeen, 
South Dakota; Clarksville, Tennessee; Annapolis, Mary- 
land; Greenfield, Massachusetts; Adrian, Michigan; St. 
Cloud, Minnesota; Natchez, Mississippi; Columbia, Mis- 
souri; Anaconda, Montana; Beatrice, Nebraska; Reno, 
Nevada; Keene, New Hampshire; Asbury Park, New Jer- 
sey; Barre, Vermont; Martinsburg, West Virginia; Chey- 
enne, Wyoming. 

Well, this is substantially what we are doing now. Every 
day an army of 10,000 American citizens lands in France. 
Every month the equivalent of all these thirty cities is 
added to the American Expeditionary Force. 


THE UNITED PEOPLE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
Ais responsible for the success cf an impor- 








tant war activity writing from Wash:ngton says 
that American society in two years has tecome “sin- 
gle purposed, highly controlled, and standardized.” The de- 
scription is as true as the phrasing is terse. Five years ago 
we were all talking about the insidious progress of cen- 
tralization in our industrial and in our political life. Look- 
“ing back to those days of peace we realize that even in 
industry and in government the possibilities of centraliza- 
tion had hardly been touched, while as for our habits, our 
personal interests and our miscellaneous purposes we were 
a highly individualistic population, enjoying almost un- 
limited liberties. 
For two years after the war began also we were far 
from being single purposed. We were, indeed, divided into 
two great hosts, one of which strongly felt that the United 





States should get into the war and with unstinted effort 
back up the Entente Allies in resistance to the deadliest 
menace which had threatened civilization, while the other; 
holding by the traditions of isolation and avoidance of en- 
tangling alliances, worked actively to “keep us out of war.” 

When the time comes to review and analyze the influences 
that broke down opposition and committed this nation to 
“force to the utmost” it will probably be agreed that two 
were paramount, namely, the persistent invasion of Ameri- 
can rights by the German Government gone mad in its 
thinking, and the cumulative infamy of German atrocity 
by land and sea. 

There were, however, other causes at work upon the pub- 
lic mind, and since our entry into the war the unity of pur- 
pose which made decision has enormously been strength- 
ened and extentled by the demands which war effort has 
made upon every individual. Nothing creates such sol- 
idarity of thought and purpose as actual codperative effor-, 
and when the effort involves sacrifice an entir2 people rap- 
idly becomes “single purposed.” 

Next to the unifying effects of the draft and the sending 
of our young men overseas, the financial demand probably 
has been and will continue to be most potent; and perhaps 
the Liberty Loans are even more effective in this particular 
than the income tax is. Unprecedented in magnitude, the 
loans have appealed as no previous public debt ever did to 
every element in the population—the well-to-do and the 
poor, the urbanites and the farmers, men and women, the 
old and the young. By issuing bonds of low denominations 
and by supplementing them by savings stamps everybody, 
including the school boy and the school girl, has been given 
a property interest in the democratic civilization for which 
the soldiers on the battle fields and in the trenches are 
offering their lives. 

How important this circumstance is we probably do not 
yet realize. Its consequences will not end with the war. It 
has always been the theory of our democracy that a broad 
diffusion of wealth and a multiplicity of small property 
owners have assured the stability of our political conduct 
and of our institutions. The assumption is sound. Hitherto 
cheap land, which the Preémption and Homestead Acts put 
within the reach of multitudes has been our chief instru- 
mentality in democratizing property. The Liberty Loans 
may easily prove to be of equal importance. 

After the Civil War and especially in the ten years from 
1876 to 1886 there was a good deal of class antagonism to 
bondholders. It was alleged that the bonded indebtedness 
incurred in the war had become an obligation payable to a 
relatively small, unproductive class of bondholders. That 
was the era of the resumption of specie payments. The 
value of gold was rising, prices were falling, aud there had 
been a long, hard period of industrial depression with ex- 
tensive unemployment. Farmers were not prospering, and 
farms were mortgaged. It was not strange, therefore, that 
“idle. bondholders” were an especial object of objurgation. 
So far, therefore, from uniting the people the Civil War 
debt seriously threatened another disruption. 

A similar danger need not now be feared. The Civil War 
loans were bought and held almost exclusively by the well- 
to-do. The Liberty Loans will have been bought and held 
by the entire people. It would-be a misfortune if thru any 
development of economic circumstances a strong tendency 
should show itself after the war to concentrate the hold- 
ings. Every artificial incentive to such a result should be 
resisted. The Civil War loans were made the basis of the 
note circulation of the national banks. The device served 
2. financial purpose, but it was politically unfortunate. The 
people should now realize the immense psychological and 
practical value of the universal holding of the Liberty 
Loans, and by all proper means endeavor to maintain the 
widest possible diffusion of this property interest in a 
democratic civilization. 
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The Liberty Loan 
address of Presi- 
dent Wilson of Sep- 
tember 27 was published in full in 
German papers and was received more 
favorably than any previous utterance 
of the President by all parties except 
the imperialists. The new Chancellor 
promptly declared his acceptance of it 
as a basis for peace negotiations and 
sent a note to Washington thru the 
Swiss Legation asking the President to 
arrange for an armistice and a peace 
congrcss. 

In his first address to the Reichstag 
as Chancellor, on October 5, Prince 


Germany Accepts 
Wilson’s Terms 


I have taken this step not only for the 
salvation of Germany and its allies but of 
all humanity, which has been suffering for 
years thru the war. I have taken it also 
because I believe the thoughts regarding 
the future well being of the nation which 
were proclaimed by Mr. Wilson are in 
accord with the general ideas cherished by 
the new German Government and with it 
the overwhelming majority of our people. 

The program of the majority par- 
ties on which the new Chancellor takes 
his stand accepts as its fundamental 
principles the reply of the Imperial 
Government to the Pope’s peace plea 
of August 1, 1916, and the Reichstag 
resolutions of July 19. “It further de- 
clares willingness to join a general 
league of nations based on a foundation 
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of equal rights for all, both strong 
and weak.” 

The declaration in regard to Bel- 
gium goes farther toward meeting 
the wishes of the Allies than any 
previous official utterance: 

It considers this gelution of the Bel- 
gian question to lie in the complete 
rehabilitation of Belgium, particularly 
of its independence and territorial in- 
tegrity. An effort shall also be made to 
reach an understanding on the question 
of indemnity. 

The greatest improvement in the 
German terms is, however, the will- 
ingness to cancel the treaties con- 
cluded by the Central Powers with 
Russia and Rumania and to grant 
real self government to the border 
provinces taken from Russia: 

The program will not permit the 
peace treaties hitherto concluded to be 
x hindrance to the conclusion of a gen- 
eral peace. Its particular aim is that 
pepular representative bodies shall be 
formed immediately on a broad basis in 
the Baltic provinces, in Lithuania and 
Poland. We will promote the realization 
necessary preliminary conditions 
therefore without delay by the introduc- 
tion of civilian rule. All these lands 
shall regulate their constitutions and 
their relations with neighboring peoples 
without external interference. 


To meet the 
present cri- 
sis a new 
Government has been formed of 
various parties with Prince Maxi- 
milian of Baden at the head of it. 
Prince Maximilian is an opponent 
of the Pan-German and military 
party, and in an interview pub- 
lished early in the year he defended 


German Government 
Reorganized 
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the justice of President Wilson and 
the American war aims. Ambassador 
Gerard when in Germany tried to have 
him put in charge of the American 
prison camps. The new cabinet will in- 
clude Scheidemann, the leader of the 
Majority Socialists, who have support- 
ed the war, and Adolf Gréber and 
Mathias Erzberger as  representa- 
tives of the Center or Clerical party, 
who have been appointed secretaries 
of state without portfolio. The support 
of the Progressives and National Lib- 
erals has also been secured. This leaves 
outside the coalition only two parties, 
the Minority Socialists, who have op- 
posed the war all thru and are still un- 
reconciled to the Government, and the 
Conservative or Pan-German party, 
which is furious at the idea of democ- 
ratizing the administration and mak- 
ing peace. The Berliner Nachrichten, a 
Krupp organ, says: 

The Imperial standard has been hauled 
down and the red flag of the Socialists has 
been put up. On October 2 came the vir- 
tual end of Kaiserdom. 

The radicals and liberals only con- 
sented to support and enter the new 
ministry on condition that it should be 
actually responsible to the Reichstag. 
This involves a democratic suffrage, 
the admission of Reichstag members to 
the cabinet, and the abolition of Arti- 
cle IX of the constitution, which per- 
mits the members of the Bundesrat 
(the German Senate) to appear at any 
time in the Reichstag. If these reforms 
are carried out in good faith it means 
that the German Empire, that has 
really been ruled by an oligarchy un- 
der autocratic control, would be trans- 
formed into a genuine parliamentary 
government on a democratic basis. 
Cver a year ago the Kaiser declared 
his intention of reforming the Prus- 
sian franchise so that every man 
should have an equal vote, but this 
measure has never been carried out in 
spite of the reiteration by Chancellor 
von Hertling that it was necessary for 
the preservation of the dynasty. In his 
decree of September 30 accepting the 
resignation of Chancellor von Hertling 
the German Emperor declared his de- 
termination of inaugurating represen- 
tative government in these words: 


1 desire that the German people shall 
cobperate more effectively than hitherto in 
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DRIVING BACK THE GERMANS ALL ALONG THE LINE 
The shaded area shows the gains of the last few weeks as compared with the old line held by the Allies up to the beginning of 1918. During the 


past week the British have taken Lens and Cambrai and cut thru the Hindenburg line to Bohain. The Ge 


rmans have been driven back from Reims 


by the French and back from Verdun by the Americans 
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deciding the fate of the fatherland. It is 
therefore my will that the men who have 
been borne up by the people’s trust shall 
in a wide extent codperate in the right and 
duties of government. 


It will be observed that the Kaiser 
adheres to the autocratic form even in 
the decree which purports to limit his 
powers. 


-.¢ The noose which encircled 
The Retief Reims is at last relaxed 
and for the first time in 
four years the city is free from Ger- 
man fire. A farewell shot brought down 
a few more stones from a shattered 
arch of the famous cathedral. Most of 
the buildings have been demolished by- 
the long bombardment. 

The Reims salient was wiped out by 
the application of Foch’s pincers tac- 
tics. Beginning on October 3, General 
Gouraud advanced on the east side of 
Reims and General Berthelot on the 
west side. Both reached the Suippe 
River, so the German commander, 
General von Mudra, evacuated the 
forts in between from which Reims has 
been shelled. The Germans have now 
retired ten miles from the city and it 
is doubtful whether they can hold their 
new lines on the Suippe and the Arnes. 
Americans in the Foreign Legion fired 
their first shots of the war before 
Reims in 1914, and in the final clear- 
ance of the Germans from this region 
the Americans who fought at Chateau 
Thierry participated. 


of Reims 





Pershing has widened 
his offensive on Octo- 
ber 8 by attacking on 
the east as well as on the west side of 
the Meuse River, which runs thru Ver- 
dun. Here the Americans, with the aid 
of the French troops, under Pershing’s 
command, took half a dozen villages 
and brought the number of prisoners 
up to a total of 3000 for the day. 

The western flank of the American 
line rests on the Aisne River, where it 
joins the French line at Lancon and 
Senuc. Here the French and Americans 
together are advancing on the railway 
junction of Grand Pré. The Germans 
were cleared out of the last corner of 
the Argonne forest on October 7 by 
the Americans in bloody battle during 
a heavy rain and hail storm. This res- 
cued the “lost battalion” of American 
soldiers, which had got separated from 
the rest during the fight in the forest 
four days before and had been com- 
pletely surrounded by the Germans. 
This unit was composed of three or 
four hundred infantrymen under Ma- 
jor Charles Whitney, and, since they 
had advanced without their packs, they 
had no blankets to protect them from 
the cold and storm. When their food 
was exhausted they tried to live on oak 
leaves. Attempts were made to drop 
chocolate _and cartridges from air- 
plane flying over, but the wind carried 
the parachutes into the German lines. 
Altho weakened by privation and al- 
most out of ammunition, they managed 
to hold off the enemy until relief came. 

Advices from the front are now en- 
deavoring to eradicate the popular im- 
pression instigated by earlier reports 


Americans 
on the Meuse 










Press Illustrating 
KING BORIS OF BULGARIA 


The crowr. prince succeeded to the throne abdi- 
cated by his father, Ferdinand. when Bulgaria 
asked the Allies for an armistice. 


that the German soldiers generally are 
demoralized by adversity and weak- 
ened by privations, an impression like- 
ly to lead to wrong conclusions as-well 
as derogatory to American valor. Ma- 
jor Moorehead, in charge of a base 
hospital on the Meuse receiving the 
German and American wounded, is 
quoted as saying: 

Taking the Americans and Germans as 
two general classes, experience has gone to 
show that the German soldier is tougher 
physically. He shows no depreciation in 
vitality that can be noticed and is up to the 
standard physical specimen. Our men have 
found no evidence of debilitation because of 
lack of food in the last four years. 

E. L. James, the New York Times 
correspondent, writes: 

The fighting is as bloody and difficult as 
any the war has seen. It should put an end 
to the present talk about German morale. 
Their machine gunners fight generally until 
they -are killed and effect a formidable bar- 
rier to any advance. Despite the protection 
of the ravines, hills and woods being to 
their advantage, the German losses have 
in two days in thé Argonne been terrific. 


Ferdinand, who for thir- 
ty-two years has been 
ruler of Bulgaria, abdi- 
cated the throne on October 3 in favor 
of his eldest son, Prince Joris of Tir- 
novo. The new sovereign is said to have 
received an enthusiastic reception fronr 
Parliament and people. He is twenty- 
four years old and has been brought up 
in the Orthodox faith, which is the 
state religion of Bulgaria, instead of 
the Roman Catholic, which is the faith 
of his father. Ferdinand has returned 
to Austria, whence he came, and will 
devote himself to botany, which has 
always been his favorite pursuit. 

The Bulgarian Socialists have an- 
nounced their intention of supporting 
the Government on condition that it 
makes peace with the Allies and under- 
takes to reéstablish the Balkan League 
of 1912. 

The first act of Boris III, Czar of 
ihe Bulgars, was to sign a decree de- 
mobilizing the Bulgarian army in ac- 
cordance with the armistice. German 
and Austrian troops and civilians are 
ordered to leave Bulgaria within a 
month. Apparently they are complying, 


Boris 
of Bulgaria 








but thcre are rumors that General 
Mackensen with 250,000 troops has oc- 
cupied Sofia, the Bulgarian capital, and 
intends to defend Nish, the war capital 
of Serbia, and the railroad to Constan- 
tinople. 

The Austrians are withdrawing from 
Albania, burning their depots of sup- 
plies to prevent them from falling into 


_ the hands of the Italians, who are fol- 


lowing closely. The French and Serbs 
have advanced northward thru Serbia 
so rapidly that they have overtaken 
1500 Austrians and captured a dozen 
big guns. The Greeks have reoccupied 
Seres and all the Macedonian territory 
that King Constantine ceded to the Bu!- 
gars three years ago. : 


The War in The joint expedition 
the North which entered Russia 

from the Arctic continues 
to advance, altho against considerable 
opposition. The American units under 
Colonel Stewart have taken a leading 
part in the operations and have suf- 
fered some losses thru being ambushed 
by the Bolsheviki. The expeditionary 
force cdmprizes contingents of British, 
American, French and Russian forces 
altogether under the command of the 
British General Poole. The movement 
into the interior is being carried on in 
two lines. The aim of the first is to gain 
possession of the railroad starting from 

















Press [Vastratiiy 
THE NEW GERMAN CHANCELLOR 


Prince Maximilian of Baden, who takes the 
place of Count von Hertling as German Chan- 
cellor, is a younger and more progressive man. 
He was born in 1867 and married Marie Louise, 
Princess Royal of Great Britain and Ireland. 
He is heir presumptive to the Grand Duchy of 
Baden, one of the smaller and more liberal Ger- 
man states, and it has been suggested that he 
might replace the King of Prvsesia as German 
Fmperor ia case the Hohenzollerns were de- 
prived of imperial power and Prussia lost its 
hegemony. On December 15, 1917, he created a 
sensation by declaring the necessity of peace 
negotiations and saying: “Power alone can 
never secure our position, and our sword alone 
will never be able to tear down the oppusition 
to us.” Ambassador Gerard says: “The Prince 
is a man who knows English perfectly, and is 
one of the high Germans who seem to able 
to think like an ordinary human being.” 
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Kola on the Murman coast and running 
south along the Karelian coast on the 
western side of the White Sea. This line 
is threatened by attack from the Fin- 
nish frontier, which parallels it on the 
west. By working down the railroad 
thru the forests in armored cars, re- 
building the bridges and relaying the 
track, the Allied troops reached the 
town of Ukhtinskaya, which had been 
fortified under German supervision. 
This was captured after a hard fight 
and the Bolsheviki driven out of south- 
ern Karelia. 

The second branch of the expedition- 
ary force started from Archangel and 
is following up the Dvina River and 
' its tributaries. The Bolsheviki, when 
they retreated from Archangel into the 
interior, took with them the fast river 
steamers of the Mississippi type, leav- 
ing the Allies to follow them with such 
various craft as they cou!d pick up. 
The expedition left Archangel on Sep- 
tember 14 and by the end of the month 
had advanced over three hundred miles 
up the Dvina and Vaga rivers. The 
Bolsheviki had sunk barges and sown 
mines in the channel. They also sent 
out gunboats from their bases at Kotlas 
on the Dvina and Velsk on the Vaga. 
But with the aid of a British monitor 
and river boats armored for the occa- 
sion the expeditionary troops overcame 
these obstacles and inflicted heavy 
losses on the enemy. At last accounts 
the Americans were lodged in the Cos- 
sack barracks at Shenkursk on the 
Vaga. 

The Bolsheviki are said to be stead- 
ily losing power among the people in 
spite of their desperate efforts to crush 
opposition by the wholesale slaughter 
of their enemies. Their main depend- 
ence has hitherto been the Letts, who, 
because of their years of oppression 
from German landlords and Russian 
officials, were zealous revolutionists. 
The Leittish troops maintained their 
discipline and organization when the 
Russian army went to pieces. This force 
numbered about 17,000 and most of 
them were kept in Moscow as a sort of 
“Swiss Guard” to protect the Bolshe- 
viki leaders from assassination and 
counter-revolution. But when the Czech 
menace became serious an attempt was 
made to employ them in putting down 
this movement. The Letts, however, dis- 
liked to fight the Czechs and when the 
Czechs’ attacked Kazan the Lettish 
troops surrendered to them in a body. 


Various Russian The Allied expos 
tions entering Rus- 
Governments sia from the north, 
south and east for the purpose of aid- 
ing the reéstablishment of law and or- 
der are having difficulty in finding any 
stable elements to build upon. The 
Government of the North, headed by 
Nikolai Tschaikovsky, which invited 
the Allies to the Murman coast; could 
not maintain itself even with the sup- 
port of the Allied forces. At Vladivos- 
tok the population is divided into vari- 
ous factions mostly hostile to the Jap- 
anese and their allies. 
Two points appear as possible nuclei 
on which a future government may 














Darling in New York Tribune 
LET’S THOROLY UNDERSTAND EACH 
OTHER, WILHELM 


crystallize. One is Omsk in Asiatic Rus- 
sia and the other is Ufa in European 
Russia. At Omsk three governments 


have been set up in succession, but none 


of them have shown sufficient stability 
to command respect for its authority. 
The latest government was uspset by 
Minister of War Mikaelov, who arrest- 
ed and imprisoned his colleagues of 
the Cabinet and ordered the dissolu- 
tion of the Duma or assembly. Minis- 
ter Novikov, who refused to resign, 
was shot. But the Duma declined to 
dissolve and called in the Czecho-Slo- 
vak forces, who released the Cabinet 
and reinstated the old government. The 
Omsk Government will soon have a 
force of its own, for it has conscripted 
the 1918 and 1919 classes of young 
men and is having these trained by the 
military academy of Tomsk. More than 
200,000 youths responded to the call 
to the colors and more than 30,000 
officers are available for their training. 

The new Provisional Government 
that has started up at Ufa claims dic- 
tatorial power as the successor of the 
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| THE GREAT WAR 


October 3—Lens evacuated. Austrian 
naval base at Durazzo, Albania, de- 
stroyed by British, Italian and 
American warships. 


|| October 4—German Chancellor asks 
1} for armistice and peace negotiations. 
1] Ferdinand; King of the Bulgars, ab- 
Hl dicates. 
October 5—Prince Maximilian states 
peace terms to Reichstag. Gouraud 
clears Germans from around Reims. 
|| October 6—Tewfik takes place of 
Talaat as Grand Vizier of Turkey. 
Explosion in munition plant at 
Morgan, New Jersey. 
| October 7—French fleet takes Beirut, 
i] Syria. French take Berry-au-Bac, 
near Reims. 
| October 8—Great British and Ameri- 
| can drive breaks thru Hindenburg 
line between Cambrai and St. 
Quentin. Cambrai taken. President 
asks meaning of German note. 
October 9—Americans advance on 
both sides of Meuse. Anti-war so- 
cialist Liebknecht 


pardoned by 
Kaiser. 














Kerensky Government of 1917. It was 
organized by a National Convention 
composed of representatives of all par- 
ties except the Bolsheviki. This con- 
vention unanimously elected five men 
who are to be irremovable and irre- 
sponsible and authorized to exercize 
supreme power over the whole terri- 
tory of Russia until the Constituent 
Assembly meets. These five men are 
N. Tschaikovsky, of the Archangel 
Government of the North; V. Volo- 
godski, of the Western Government of 
Siberia; N. Astrov, former mayor of 
Moscow and a member of the Consti- 


tutional Democratic party; General 


Vassili Boldyrev and N. D. Avksentiev. 

The aims of the Ufa Government 
are the overthow of the Bolsheviki, the 
reintegration of Russia, the repudia- 
tion of the Brest-Litovsk treaties, the 
restoration of the treaties with the Al- 
lies, and the continuation of the war 
against Germany. The program does 
not specify whether the future Rus- 
sian Government is to be a republic or 
a monarchy, and it is equally ambigu- 
ous on the vital question of land own- 
ership. In contradistinction to the Bol- 
sheviki it welcomes foreign capital and 
private initiative in the development of 
the productive resources of the coun- 
try. 


The Demolition While the Italian 
pr forces are driving 
the Austrian troops 
back thru Albania the Allied warships 
are clearing out the Austrian naval 
bases on the coast. On October 2 Ital- 
ian and British cruisers forced their 
way thru the mine fields and entered 
Durazzo harbor, where they bombard- 
ed the Austrian shipping there. Twelve 
American submarine chasers assisted 
similar craft of the Allies in protecting 
the cruisers from torpedo attack. The 
American chasers destroyed two of the 
Austrian submarines. An Austrian de- 
stroyer was torpedoed by the Italians. 
A hospital ship, which was allowed to 
leave the harbor, was taken charge of 
by the warships waiting outside. There 
was no damage done to our side except 
that one of the British cruisers was 
struck by a torpedo and slightly in- 
jured. 


The American correspond- 
ents reported long ago that 
the American troops had 
found the sawed-off shotgun of the 
Wild West, the most effective weapon 
in trench warfare. The Germans hav- 
ing captured some of our patrols so 
armed declared it a violation of The 
Hague rule against the employment of 
“arms or projectiles of a nature to 
cause superfluous injury,” and the fol- 
lowing ultimatum was despatched to 
Washington thru the Swiss Minister: 


Shotguns 


The German Government protests against 
the use of shotguns by the American army 
and calls attention to the fact, according 
to the law of war every prisoner of war 
found to have in his possession such guns 
or ammunition belonging thereto forfeit~ 
his life. This protest is based upon Article 
23 (E) of The Hague convention respecting 
laws and customs of war on land. Reply 
by cable is required before October 1, 19158. 


On the day before the date named 
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The British troops under Allenby defeated the 


Secretary Lansing returned this an- 
swer: 

In reply to the German protest the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has to say 
that the provision of The Hague convention 
cited in the protest does not in its opinion 
forbid the use of this kind of weapon. 
Moreover, in view of the history of the 
shotgun as a weapon of warfare, and in 
view of the well known effects of its pres- 
ent use, and in the light of a comparison 
of it with other weapons approved in war- 
fare, the shotgun now in use by the Ameri- 
can army cannot be the subject of legiti- 
mate or reasonable protest. 

The Government of the United States 
notes the threat of the German Govern- 
ment to execute every prisoner of war 
found to have in his possession shotguns 
or shotgun ammunition. Notwithstanding 
this threat, inasmuch as the weapon is 
lawful and may be rightfully used, its use 
will not be abandoned by the American 
army. Moreover, if the German Government 
should carry out its threat in a single in- 
stance it will be the right and duty of the 
Government of the United States to make 
such reprisal as will best protect the Ameri- 
can forces, and notice is hereby given of the 
intention of the Government of the United 
States to make such reprisals. ; 

It is pointed out by the Washington 
authorities that shot is no worse than 
shrapnel and that the Germans in their 
use of poison gas, flame throwers and 
saw-tooth bayonets are themselves vio- 


lating the article to which they appeal. 


Two of the main points 
in the Hindenburg line 
were the cities of St. 
Quentin and Cambrai. The former 
fell into the hands of the French 
last week. The latter has fallen into 
the hands of the English this week. 
The event had been anticipated by the 
Germans, who began to deport the 
population of Cambrai on September 7 
at the rate of 15,000 a day. The homes 
and shops have been looted and a large 
part of the city destroyed by fire and 
bombardment, but the Cathedral and 
the Gothic Town Hall are still stand- 
Ing. 

On October 8 a new offensive was 
launched against a twenty-mile sector 
of the Hindenburg line between Cam- 
brai and St. Quentin, with the British 
on the left, the Americans in the cen- 
ter and the French on the right. A 
gain of three miles on the average was 
made during the day and 8000 prison- 
ers were taken. The Americans en- 
gaged were chiefly men from Tennes- 
see and the Carolinas in the Thirtieth 
Division, under General Lewis. In out- 
fianking the valley south of Premont 


The Capture 
of Cambrai 


THE CONQUEST OF PALESTINE 


Turks in the battle of Armageddon, took the ports of Acre and Haifa, and advanced beyond 


Damascus. The French fleet has taken Beirut 


the Americans took two complete field 
batteries and one of heavy artillery. 
Eight hours after the signal to charge 
was given the Americans and British 
had reached points beyond the limits 
of the plan of operations. ‘ 

The attack was started in the middle 
of the night by gun fire of unparalleled 
intensity. The British cannon were 
drawn up wheel to wheel along the 
front. At one o’clock the Welsh troops 





Press Illustrating 


LOOKING OUT FOR THE ARMY’S HEALTH 
Surgeon-General Merritte W. Ireland, formerly 
Surgeon-General of the A. E. F., is now in 
charge of the health of all our troops. His ap- 
pointment as Surgeon-General followed the 
resignation of Surgeon-General Gorgas 
went over the top. At 4:30 the New 
Zealanders started out, and half an 
heur later the Americans. The first 
German lines were taken in complete 
darkness and long after sunrise the 
fog and smoke screened the advance. 
The Germans who sought refuge from 
the barage in their dugouts were taken 
by surprize and surrendered. They had 
been told by their officers the day be- 
fore that Germany, Austria and Tur- 
key had asked for peace on President 
Wilson’s terms and they expected the 
war would soon be over. Some of the 
American officers heard for the first 
time of the peace negotiations from 
their prisoners. 

By the end of the second day the 
point of the wedge had been driven 
ten miles forward and practically thru 
the Hindenburg system of defenses. 
To the east is open country, where the 
enemy will have no protection until he 
falls back to the new line that he has 
constructed a considerable distance in 
the rear, probably between Valen- 





ciennes and Sedan. Combined with the 
push of the French north from Reims 
and of the Americans north from Ver- 
dun this movement has put the enemy 
in a position from which he cannot ex- 
tricate himself without serious losses 
and possibly disaster. 


While waiting for the prep- 
aration of the Revenue bill, 
now being revised by the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, Con- 
gress is “marking time.” The Treasury 
has urged on the committee the need 
of the utmost haste, and its chairman 
has increased the number of hours de- 
voted to its study. In the Senate the 
proposed investigation of the connec- 
tion between the brewery interests and 
certain newspapers has been laid aside 
for a time. On October 3 Senator Over- 
man introduced the post-bellum recon- 
struction bill elsewhere described, and 
Senator Ashurst presented a bill for 
Federal control of all war charities. 
The session on the 8th was largely de- 
voted to vigorous speeches on Ger- 
many’s peace plea, received on the 7th, 
and its unequivocal rejection was ad- 
vocated. 

The House, instead of taking an elec- 
tion-day vacation, agreed to take an 
informal recess from day to day until 
October 14, when a demand will be 
made for a quorum to begin considera- 
tion of the $7,000,000,000 Army de- 
ficiency appropriation bill. Until then 
it is disposing of minor business on the 
calendar, the most important action 
thus far being the apprcpriation on 
October & of $4,900,000 for the pur- 
chase and completion of a new drydock 
in Massachusetts. 


The President Wilson was the 
New Draft chief actor in an impres- 

sive ceremony on Sep- 
tember 30 at the Senate Office Build- 
ing in Washington, to signalize the 
drawing of numbers that would indi- 
cate the order in which men included 
in the new draft would be called to 
service. The big room was crowded 
with officials, army and navy officers, 
and civilians, when President and Mrs. 
Wilson arrived; and at exactly noon 
the President was blindfolded, placed 
his hand in the big glass bowl, and 
drew out one of the 17,000 capsules 
containing the order numbers. The 
number he drew was 322, low enough 
te have a registrant representing it in 
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virtually every draft district of the Mid-European Union has lately been tion than any three months before ever ati 
country. Subsequent numbers were organized in Washington. It combines made) and on present conditions. ta 
drawn by Cabinet members, Senators representatives of almost all the races These local quotas determined, the se 
and high officers of the military forces snd linguistic stocks between France Government puts,it up to every district ms 
for an hour or two, after which sol- and old Russia, who have come to- manager, every operator, every super- - 
diers continued the task until it was gether for a united effort to assist Non- intendent and boss, and, perhaps more va 
completed at eight o’clock next morn- Germanic Europe to get upon its feet important than all, to every miner, to . 
ing. The lists were sent out on October after the weight of war has been lifted see that the expectation is fulfilled. = 
8 to the draft boards thruout the from it. The organization includes Dr. Garfield in his message tells the i 
country, by which they were immedi- (Czecho-S!ovaks, Poles, Ukrainians, Ju- men that these quotas can be assured a 
ately published. goslavs, Lithuanians, Finns,Rumanians only by the “definite pledging of each Cc 
- Plans for restoring and Italians, and is open to any other ™iner t assume his equitable portion to 
Planning normal social and po- group that wants to join. Its president of his mines allotment, . which, he is fa’ 
Reconstruction jitieg) conditions, or is Professor Masaryk, President of the reminded, represents his proper in- we 
even improving them, following the Czecho-Slovak nation, and the Union dividual contribution toward the win- as 
close of the war, are engaging the at- has received the encouragement of the Ming of the war. The weekly bitumi- 
tention of many publicists. Senator Entente Governments. nous production from now until mid- of 
Weeks of Massachusetts, a Republican, Meanwhile the Union purposes to Spring mi 
introduced in the Senate on September carry on a preparatory work of edu- must average 12,234,000 tons per week. an 
27th a resolution providing for the cation in this country, and among its 0d the anthracite tonnage 2,030,000 tons co 
: om wi ; per week. During the same period last year, 
creation of a joint Congressional com- own peoples abroad, much after the the weekly production of bituminous was an 
mittee, strictly non-partizan, to study methods of the Pan-American Union. 10,503,000 tons and of anthracite 1,909,000 di: 


after-the-war problems and devise 
means of solving them. Problems af- 
fecting labor, capital and credit, public 
utilities, the demobilization of industrial 
and military war resources, foreign 
trade, new industries, the tariff, fuel 
production and distribution, housing, 
shipping, disposition of war legislation, 
“and in general all matters necessarily 
arising during the change from the 


activities of war to the pursuits of: 


peace” would be taken up by this com- 
mittee if created. Representative Mad- 
den introduced an identical resolution 
in the House. 

A week later Senator Overman of 
North Carolina presented a bill ex- 
pressing the Democratic idea of how 
these problems should be bandled—not 
by a Congressional committee but by 
a Federal commission of five, to be ap- 
pointed by the President, to contain 
three members of the President’s party 
and two of the opposition, and to con- 
tinue until at least two years after de- 
mobilization of the military forces. 

With the same object in view, the 


lt explains: 


Differences of religion, of language, and 
of customs have been used to keep the 
various peoples composing the Union apart. 
Now these things are no longer to serve 
such ends. Both for the military need of 
preserving a strong front against the Cen- 
tral Powers, and to meet conditions in 
peace-making, and afterward, it is neces- 
sary that union replace dissension. 


The Government has determined 
Coal that there shall be no lack of 

coal during the coming cold 
months despite the fact that the re- 
quirements for the Navy and for wayr- 
work have lifted the amount needed 
far above ordinary figures. Dr. H. A. 
Garfield, the Fuel Administrator, 
therefore issued an order that a defi- 
nite amount of both bituminous and 
anthracite coal should be mined weekly 
during the next six months, under what 
he calls the individual responsibility 
plan. This plan is to assign to every 
mine in the country a quota to be pro- 
duced weekly, based on its perform- 
ances in the past (and the last three 
months have seen a far greater produc- 
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THE YANKS ARE COMING—SEVEN EVERY MINUTE 


tons. 


The Gillespie shell filling 
establishment at Morgan, 
Destroyed New Jersey, was partly 
destroyed during the night of October 
5. This vast plant, consisting of scores 
of buildings and’ magazines widely sep- 
arated, covered several square miles of 
territory south of South Amboy, and 
was devoted entirely to loading cannon 
shells with TNT (trinitrotoluol) and 
other explosives. An explosion at 7:40 
p. m. in one of the buildings caused 
explosions in others near by, and set 
fires that threatened to spread thruout 
the whole establishment, and finally 
destroyed thirty-five buildings; yet 
large piles of loaded shells remained 
unexploded. Ninety men were killed 
at once and fifty more were seriously 
injured. Two or three adjacent villages 
were wrecked, a hasty exodus of in- 
habitants was ordered, and a military 
guard was placed about the field of 
danger, regardless of the bursting 
shells. Fires raged with occasional ex- 
piosions until the next afternoon. Some 
of these jarred the country for several 
miles around, and caused the tall 
buildings in lower New York to rock 
alarmingly. The subways and tunnels 
under the Hudson and East rivers were 
closed for a few hours in fear that the 
big magazines might be reached by the 
fire, and that the consequent earth- 
quakes would disturb these subterra- 
nean passageways. 

By Saturday afternoon aeroplane 
observers reported the danger past. 


Munitions 


: The matter of a na- 
The Fish Supply .. 
heseuved tional fish supply has 


not been much in 
the minds of Americans in the past, 
except, perhaps, at a few ports in New 
England or on the Northwest Coast 
where salmon abound. Since the open- 
ing of the war, however, far more fish 
has been eaten than before, and many 
kinds not ordinarily seen in markets 
are now offered for sale—not to men- 
tion the whale fiesh that may be 
bought almost any day in eastern cities 
at 25 cents @ pound. The raiding of 






Three hundred thousand American troops are landed in France each month. Do you realize that the fishing fleet on the Grand Banks 
that means seven more soldiers in France every minute of every day? This diagram may help Of Newfoundland a few weeks ago by 


you to picture the achievement more vividly. The editorial on another page “A City a Day” (German submarines called everybody’s 
presents it in still another way 
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attention to the danger of losing the 
supply of this cheap and nutritious 
food. Its cheapness, however, is be- 
lieved to have been diminished for a 
long time past by a restrictive combi- 
nation of dealers in Boston, which has 
been under Federal and state investi- 
gation for several weeks. The men re- 
garded as responsible for the monopo- 
listic conditions complained of will 
soon be brought into the United States 
Court, charged with having conspired 
to control the fish market east of Buf- 
falo and fixed prices that held good on 
certain important varieties as far south 
as Cape Hatteras. 

Meanwhile an independent company 
of capitalists has completed arrange- 
ments at Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
and at Rockport, Maine, for active 
competition with Boston in catching 
and selling sea fish. It plans the imme- 
diate construction of a fleet of steam 


trawlers, and of a large relay steamer 
equipt with facilities for receiving the 
catch at sea, and barreling it on the 
trip to the wharves, so that the fish can 
be rolled on the freight cars within a 
few minutes after the steamer is in. 

Another part of the plan is the 
establishment of a fast freight service 
from the coast ports to distributing 
centers in the Middle West. 


The ravages of influenza, 

Influenza jeading to pneumonia, con- 
Still Serious tinued thru the past week, 
with increasing fatalities in the West. 
All thru New England, schools and col- 
ieges were closed early in the week, 
factories crippled and business disor- 
ganized. New York City and its vicinity 
continued to suffer less than was io 
have been expected, thanks to the 
watchfulness of the port and munici- 
pal authorities and despite the crowds 


formed about Liberty Loan centers. An 
order to open and close certain classes 
of stores, factories and offices at vary- 
ing hours, so as to diminish the crowd- 
ed condition of transportation lines in 
rush hours, helped the situation. In and 
about Philadelphia the danger was 39 
great that schools, theaters, churches, 
saloons, and all public assemblages were 
closed, and this order was extended on 
October 8rd to cover all Pennsylvania. 
Similar precautions were taken at In- 
dianapolis and elsewhere. Washington 
was hard hit, and the galleries of Con- 
gress were closed to visitors, and in- 
door church services prohibited on Sun- 
day. In Chicago and other western and 
scuthern cities increase cf new cases 
was reported daily, and on October 4th 
the Government announced that forty- 
three states were infected. The worst 
effect has been in the military canton- 
ments east of the Plains. 



















THE GERMAN 


October 4, 1918. 

The German Government requests the President 
of the United States to take in hand the restoration 
of peace, acquaint all the belligerent states of this 
request and invite them to send plenipotentiaries 
for the purpose of opening negotiations. 

It accepts the program set forth by the President 
of the United States in his message to Congress on 


PEACE PLEA 


January 8 and in his later pronouncements, espe- 
cially his speech of September 27, as a basis for 
peace negotiations. 

With a view to avoiding further bloodshed the 
German Government requests the immediate con- 
clusion of an armistice on land and wuter and in 
the air. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S ANSWER 


October 8, 1918. 

Before making reply to the request of the Im- 
perial German Government, and in order that that 
reply shall be as candid and straightforward as the 
momentous interests involved require, the Presi- 
dent of the United States deems it necessary io 
assure himself of the exact meaning of the note of 
the Imperial Chancellor. Does the Imperial Chai- 
cellor mean that the Imperial German Government 
accepts the terms laid down by the President in his 
address to the Congress of the United States on the 
8th of January last and in subsequeni addresses, 
and that its ubject in entering into discussions 
would be only to agree upon the practical details of 
their application? ; 

The President feels bound to say with regard to 


the suggestion of an armistice that he would not 
feel at liberty to propose a cessation of arms to the 
Governments with which the Government of the 
United States is associated against the Central 
Powers so long as the armies of those Powers are 
upon their soil. The good faith of any discussion 
would manifestly depend upon the consent of the 
Central Powers immediately to withdraw their 
forces everywhere from invaded territory. 

The President also feels that he is justified in 
asking whether the Imperial Chancellor is speaking 
merely for the constituted authorities of the Em- 
pire who have so far conducted the war. He deems 
the answer to these questions vital from every point 
of view. 


GERMANY’S REPLY TO WILSON 


This is the unofficial text as given out to the press: 
October 12, 1918. 

In reply to the questions of the President of the 
United States of America the German Government 
hereby declares: 

The German Government has accepted the terms 
laid down by President Wilson in his address of 
January the eighth and in his subsequent addresses 
on the foundation of a permanent peace of justice. 
Consequently, its object in entering into discussions 
would be only to agree upon practical details of the 
application of these terms. The German Govern- 
ment believes that the governments of the Powers 
associated with the Government of the United 
States also take the position taken by President 
Wilson in his address. 


The German Government, in accordance with the 
Austro-Hungarian Government, for the purpose of 
bringing about an armistice, declares itself ready 
to comply with the propositions of the President in 
regard to evacuation. The German Government sug- 
gests that the President may occasion the meeting 
of a mixt commission for making the necessary 
arrangements concerning evacuation. 

The present German Government, which has un- 
dertaken the responsibility for this step towards 
peace, has been formed by conferences and in agree- 
ment with the great majority of the Reichstag. 
The Chancellor, supported in all of his actions by 
the will of this majority, speaks in the name of the 
German Government and of the German people. 



































Drawn by G. H. Davis fer the London “‘Sphere”’ 


An American destroyer and a British speeding together to answer the call of the balloon that has sighted something suspicious 


HOW WE BEAT THE U-BOATS 


certain picture at the Royal 
Academy this year shows Eng- 

lish fishermen on gaze at a long 

line of American destroyers 
emerging from a background of mist 
and rain. I am sure that no American 
can view that picture without experienc- 
ing a swelling in his throat. I should 
imagine that it might excite equal 
emotion in an Englishman. For that 
starry banner, streaming out in the 
mist, waves over a closed breach; 
signifies the healing of an old sore; 
stands for the concord of the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples, at last full and complete. 

This brief account of the American 
Fleet’s work during the past year may 
well begin with a review of the situa- 
tion which the first units depicted in 
that picture found on their arrival in 
British waters last year. For the last 
two days of the voyage they cruised 
amidst the wreckage of torpedoed’ 
ships—boxes, barrels, crates; smashed 
boats, often with dead and dying men 
in them; drowned animals; alas! far too 
often, dead men and women, still upheld 
by life preservers. 

Far better, however, than by any pen 
picture, the situation is set forth in the 
map on the opposite page, which ap- 
proximately gives the sinkings of Allied 
ships during April, 1917. Each of the 
black dots and circles that surround the 
Allied coasts with a mourning border 
represents the ships sunk by torpedo, 
mine, or gunfire. But now, one year 
later, the month of April shows a happy 
reduction in sinkings of 70 per cent. 

This striking change appears still 
more remarkable when we remember 
the tremendous volume of transport 
tonnage which was added to the normal 
merchant trade during the year. Troop 
and supply ships aggregating two and 
a quarter millions of tons streamed in 
a gigantic ferry across the Atlantic, 
carrying a million American soldiers to 
France. These ships had to be and were 
securely convoyed—so securely that 

“ even Hindenburg acknowledged the 
other day that it was suicide for a 
U-boat to attack them—and this extra 
service drew from the English and 
American fleets a large number of de- 
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BY HERMAN WHITAKER 


CORRESPONDENT OF THE INDEPENDENT 
AT THE BATTLEFRONT 


stroyers which would otherwise have 
been used to protect merchant ship- 
ping and hunt down U-boats. It goes 
without saying, therefore, that but for 
this paramount necessity, the number of 
merchant sinkings would have been still 
less; the number of U-boats sunk, still 
more. ’ 
As it is, we may rest satisfied; for 
the most gratifying feature is found in 
the fact that during the last three 
months the two great curves that rep- 
resent U-boats sunk and new ships 
built, show a remarkable acceleration. 
In the first year of the war the U-boat 
curve was little better than horizontal. 
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Herman Whitaker on board a United 
States destroyer working in British waters 


It really began to curve late in the fol- 
lowing year, and has gone on bending 
upward more and more steeply, until, 
in the last few months, it threatens to 
become vertical. We are now sinking 
U-boats faster than the Germans can 
build them. We are building ships far 
faster than the U-boats can sink them. 
In the sense of a contest in which the 
issue is still at stake, the underseas war 
is over. Henceforth it descends to the 
level of privateering and sporadic raids, 
which will become fewer as the months 
go by. 

This remarkable showing is, of 
course, the product of many factors— 
the introduction and extension of the 
convoy system; improved methods of 
hunting U-boats by depth-mine bar- 
rages; the perfection of listening de- 
vices; the use of Allied submarines to 
hunt down U-boats; the extension of 
the Naval Aviation Service, both Ameri- 
can and English; the closing of Zee- 
briigge and Ostend; and blocking of 
other U-boat routes by new mine-fields; 
in all of which the American Fleet has 
assisted. 


Refore touching on its work, a word 


on its composition. Battleships, dread- 
naughts, destroyers, scouts, cruisers, 
submarines, armed yachts, coast guard 
vessels, mine layers, and repair ships, 
make up the main body, which is 
manned by a personnel of more than 
40,000 men. To this now has to be added 
over a hundred “chasers” and their 
crews; many thousands of men serving 
on troop and supply ships, naval trans- 
ports, as armed guards, radio and signal 
men; naval gun crews furnished to mer- 
chant vessels; lastly, ten thousand men 
of the American Naval Aviation Serv- 
ice. Lumping them all together, a hun- 
dred thousand men would be a conserva- 
tive estimate of the American naval 
forces, either serving directly under the 
command of Admiral Sims or coming 
and going in the transport service. 
Judged by any standard, this is a 
large fleet, and one of the most satis- 
factory things about it—to an Ameri- 
can, at least—is found in the fact that 
its upkeep has laid no additional burden 
on England—already over-weighted 
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with her own war costs and those of 
weaker allies. The American Fleet is 
practically self-sustaining. All its food 
and supplies have been brought from 
the United States. Excepting major 
cperations that require a dry dock, it 
makes its own repairs. It manufactures 
its own torpedoes; provides its own hos- 
pitals; and as sailors, like other men, 
cannot live by bread alone, it has es- 
tablished numerous recreation buildings, 
with cinema theaters, dormitories, din- 


ing, reading, writing, and bath 
rooms, the quality of which may 
be gaged from the fact that 
one single establishment cost 
$30,000. 

For convenience in operations, 
the Fleet is divided into five 
principal units. The first to 
come over, a flotilla of crack 
destroyers, operated in Irish 
waters, and made good in both 
offensive and defersive warfare 
against the submarines. Two 
vessels of this flotilla steamed 
sixty-four thousand miles apiece 
during the year—a distance 
equal.to a voyage from Liver- 
pool to New York and return— 
each month. Thirty of them 
steamed one million, five hun- 
dred thousand miles on convoy 
duty. 

The record of the armed 
yachts and destroyers in French 
waters is equally good. In con- 
junction with the French and 
English fleets and their sister 
flotilla in Irish waters, they have 
handled the American transport 
trade, also many coastal con- 
voys, With a remarkably small 
loss in sinkings. 

Credit for this has to be 
shared with the American Na- 
val Aviation Service, which has 
established many stations in 
France. For there is nothing the 
U-boat dreads more than the 
seaplanes—great hawks of the 
sea, which come booming out 
from the land to 


an ideal ground for U-boat operations. . 
Operating from their bases at Pola and 
Cattaro, on the Adriatic Sea, the 
U-boats get two fine chances, coming 
and going, at every ship. The neutrality 
of Spain is also in their favor, provid- 
ing a city of refuge to which they can 
fly when hard prest or too badly 
damaged to keep the seas. In spite, 
however, of these handicaps, sinkings 
in the Mediterranean have been cut 
down 65 per cent during the year. 
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The small circles and dots on the map stand for Allied 
ships sunk by torpedo, mine or gunfire during the month 
of April, 1917. The number was lessened by 70 per cent 
in April, 1918, reducing the undersea war to privateering 











Next come the submarines, two units 
of which operate on bases wide apart. 
One holds a group of islands, which 
might otherwise serve as a U-boat base, 
while the other actively hunts them 
thru British waters. Their work is 
extremely valuable, for it has increased 
the hardships of U-boat life several . 
hundred per cent. Thanks to the Allied 
submarines, Fritz can no longer bask 
in the sunlight till the masts of a con- 
voy poke up from behind the horizon; 


for he never knows when 2 
torpedo may land on his solar 
plexus. 

Having just returned from an 
eight-day cruise in an American 
submarine, I am in a position to 
knew exactly what increased 
submergence means. Fritz’s life 
—never a happy one—has thru 
the operations of Allied sub- 
marines become insupportablo. 
Dogged by patrols, bombed by 
seaplanes, voyaging always thru 
a maze of nets and mines, he is 


_ now hunted underseas by huge 


steel sharks of his own kind. 

Lastly, a battleship division 
operates with the British Grand 
Fleet in the North Sea, assisting 
in the work of keeping the Ger- 
man High Seas Fleet bottled up 
in harbor. While cruising recent- 
ly, this division narrowly missed 
contact with the enemy, and the 
disappointment of the entire per- 
sonnel thereat is beyond my pow- 
er in words. 

This, then, briefly sums the 
operations for a year of the 
American Fleet. Space does not 
permit description of the real 
hardships and dangers of the 
work. 

This result was not accom- 
plished without an inevitable 
price in lives. Having done its 
duty according to its lights, the 
Fleet asks no higher praise than 
that freely accorded by the man 
who—next to its own Admiral 
Sims—knows it bet- 








find and strike 
their steel prey. 
This service also 
’ operates some sta- 
tions in England, 
Ireland and Italy. 
Some of its men 
were in the big 
seaplane fight in 
Heligoland Bight, 
when nine Allied 
planes engaged sev- 
enteen Huns. Oth- 
ers have fought 
frequent engage- 
ments. Summing 
up the service, one 
may say that its 
work is invaluable. 
A third Ameri- 
can division oper- 
ates in the Medi- 
terranean, under 
Severe handicaps, 
for the geograph- 
ical features of 
that long and nar- 
row sea render it 








Out of my ache of heart 
Shape I the songs I sing; 
Out of my buried loves 
Out of my stifled selves 
Out of my pent-up tears 
Cunningly stringing 
Tear unto tear; 

Out of. my baffled hopes 
Out of my shattered dreams 
Mold I my melodies— 
Carving a sepulcher 

Out of my life! 


POET AND HARLEQUIN 


BY ALTER BRODY 


Jester and Seer,— 
Crying naively 


Rhythmical woes; 


Coining my soul! 


So many cents per line 

So many lines per song 

So many dollars— 

So much of soul per song 

So much of ache per song— 
Some time my heart will break 
Singing and sighing! 


Poet and Harlequin, 


Sobbing most tenderly 
Sighing most sweetly; 


Dancing most gracefully 
Unto the tune of my 


Onward thru Life I go 
Making of Truth a phrase 
Making of Love a rime— 


ter than any other 
man alive, Admiral 
Sir Lewis Bayley, 
Commander - in- 
Chief of the Amer- | 
ican Flotilla in 
Irish waters: 

I want to express 
my deep gratitude to 
the United States’ 
officers and ratings 
for the skill, energy, 
and unfailing good 


nature which they 
have constantly 
shown ; qualities 


that have materially 
assisted the war by 
enabling the ships of 
the Allied Powers to 
cross the ocean in 
comparative freedom. 

To command you 
is an honor; to work 
with you a pleasure; 
to know you is to 
know the best traits 
of the Anglo-Saxon 











people. 











THE INFLUENZA PANDEMIC AGAIN 


BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., 


NFLUENZA is with us once 

as a pandemic disease, that is, as 

an infection which spreads thru- 
out the world, affecting every peo- 

ple, especially in the routes of com- 
merce. We say once again because the 
affection has occurred as a pandemic 
frequently. since the sixteenth century, 
that is, as long as the records of such 
diseases have been kept. There is evi- 
dence of outbreaks of it before that 
time, but without printing facilities, 
definite records are lacking. There were 
no less than four pandemic influenza 
periods in the nineteenth century, 
1830-33, 1836-37, 1847-48, and the one 
that is recalled best,. that of 1889-90. 
Most of these later epidemics, if not 
all, have originated in the East, usually 
being noted first in some European 
country, where it raged with virulence, 
and receiving the name of that country 
for a time. The epidemic before this, 
beginning in Russia, was at first called 
Russian influenza; this one is called 
for a similar reason Spanish influenza. 
The duration of an epidemic in any 
one locality is usually under two 
months. During the time that it is par- 
ticularly virulent, however, there is 
probably no disease which attacks so 
large a proportion of the inhabitants 
of a region. Some have suggested that 
as high as 50 per cent of the inhab- 
itants of affected localities as likely to 
catch the disease and the conservative 
estimate is 40 per cent. Fortunately, 
the mortality rate is very low. In adult 
life, below fifty years of age, probably 
not more than one-tenth of one per 
cent die. In the general population, be- 
cause of the number of weaklings ard 
the old, the death rate is higher and 
yet it is estimated to be less than onc- 
half of one per cent. Most of the deaths 
are due to a pneumonia complication. 
The disease is probably always due 
to a specific bacillus of a microbe fam- 
ily described by Pfeiffer, some strains 
of which are much more virulent than 
others. Apparently, the bacillus gathers 
vigor and virulence among some East- 
ern people who are of lower resistive 
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OR a quiet, restful place, where 
life will not intrude and upset 
the even tenor of my ways by 
presenting me with novel situa- 
tions which must be met, give me the 
city every time. When we are tired and 
our vitality is low, the place to go is 
where there are so many people that 
one doesn’t have to pay attention to 
any of them. It is a curious assumption 
that to see life and broaden our ex- 
perience we must go to a place where 
there are 200,000 people instead of 200 
—which is very much like saying that a 
janitor who spends his days dusting the 
volumes in a Carnegie library has an 
advantage over the youth who owns, 
loves and has mastered a few. 
Even the amusements in the city are 
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vitality, or who for some special re:- 
son, war, famine, or a _ particularly 
hard winter, are run down in health, 
and then this particular strain of bacilli 
which have gathered strength in the 
weak subjects attacked, prove capable 
of overcoming whatever immunity may 
be present in even very healthy indi- 
viduals. 

The disease does not travel thru the 
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Musks protect those who aid the sufferers 


air, but is conveyed directly from one 
individual to another and is a true con- 
tagion requiring contact, direct or in- 
direct. The bacillus exists in the secre- 
tions of the nose, throat and lungs, and 
may be scattered thru the air by sneez- 
ing or coughing. Hence the necessity 
for all during an influenza epidemic, 
using their handkerchiefs to cover 
mouth and nose whenever they cough 
or sneeze and avoid expectoration ex- 
cept under conditions where the sputum 
cannot be a medium for the communi- 
cation of the disease. There is no doubt 
in the minds of physicians now that 


VILLAGE ART 


restful. They call for no more effort 
than buying a ticket. We pay somebody 
else for singing, acting, dancing for us 
and making us laugh. The multiplicity 
of opportunities for being amused has 
created a glare which is mistakenly 
identified with life. True; Pavlowa 
doesn’t dance in the village opera house, 
but then, the village itself dances; Da- 
vid Warfield hasn’t heard of Smith’s 
Corners, but the village provides its 
own drama; Sousa’s Band has never 
put up at Jake’s Hotel, but where is 
the village that hasn’t its own bana? 

So, too, the village church has no 
paid quartet, but when it feels like 
praising God, it sings itself and doesn’t 
delegate its thanksgiving to others. Its 
art may be execrable and provoke the 
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many of these respiratory diseases are 
caught not thru the respiratory tract 
but thru the digestive tract. This is 
surely true of tuberculosis in a great 
many cases. Hence the necessity for 
all in time of influenza epidemic wash- 
ing the hands carefully before eating. 

A great many people look around 
for medicaments that may protect them 
from the affection, but there are none. 
The mouth should be kept thoroly clean, 
kut this should be done gently, for such 
hard rubbing of the gums as produces 
bleeding would rather predispose to the 
affection. Only very mild antiseptics 
should be used in the mouth and for 
gargling and the nose, otherwise the 
cells of the mucous membrane may }2 
injured sufficiently to make them less 
capable of resisting invasion. Good, 
healthy living, plenty of outdoor air, 
especially in the sunlight, a sufficient 
amount but not teo much sleep, for 
that is relaxing, the avoidance of 
crowds and careful cleansing, these are 
the best preventives that we have. 

The attack usually begins with fever, 
seme pains in the bones and usualiy 
some nasal catarrh. Just as soon as 
fever declares itself, the patient should 
get to bed and stay in bed until the 
fever comes down. There is always 
grave danger of severe complications 
setting up unless this rule is faithfully 
observed. The pains in the bones, which 
occur very often at an early stage of 
the disease, are an index of a special 
call being made on the blood makinz 
organs, of which the bone marrow is 
one of the most important. This tend- 
ency of the disease to impoverish the 
blood, predisposes to heart and other 
complications. It emphasizes the need 
for rest which should be continued until 
the extreme feeling of prostration, 
often associated with the disease, is 
relieved. The affection does not as a 
rule, even in ‘its pandemie form, much 
increase the general mortality. It car- 
ries off those who would be taken by 
other affections during the season and 
a few more. With care it can be en- 
tirely avoided. 


visitor from town to tears or mirth. Its 
art, however, is genuine, the result of 
effort; while the visitor expresses his 
joy in life by proxy. He compares the 
village actress with Maud Adams; he 
should compare her with himself, not 
forgetting that his own superiority is 
confined to warming a seat. 

Where is the bred-in-the-soul villager 
who has not been an actor, cornetist, 
singer, dancer and minstrel, besides at- 
tending to his regular calling. Your met- 
ropolitan takes his fun in a seat letting 
others amuse him; your villager knows 
that if people are to have enjoyment, 
somebody must give it. So the village 
digs it out of itself, and it discovers 
that it gets more fun, as well as experi- 
ence, in giving rather than receiving. 
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KAMERAD! 
An anvious moment for Fritz as he comes up out of the dugout where he had been hiding and surrenders to the British scout 
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A TASTE OF WAR OVER HERE 


A fire and explosions at the Gillespie shell-loading plant October 5 
destroyed about $20,000,000 worth of property, drove fifty thousand 
people from their homes and killed about one hundréd men 
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TWO MILES FROM THE FIRST 
EXPLOSION 


This is one of the thousands of homes 
destroyed with the Gillespie plant. 
Practically the whole district within a 
two mile.radius of the plant was dev- 
astated by fire or explosions. The 
Gillespie plant was devoted wholly to 
filling cannon shells with TNT, the 
heaviest known explosive. It was the 
firing of the TNT magazines that 
caused most of the destruction. The 
first explosion occurred Friday night, 
October 4, and on Monday morning, 
October 7, the work of rebuilding the 
plant on a larger scale was started 


FIFTY THOUSAND REFUGEES 


The roads were jammed with homeless 
families looking for shelter. Soldiers, 
sailors, policemen and the Women’s 
Motor Corps did valiant service 


“YOU DON’T HAVE TO GO TO BELGIUM FOR SAMPLES OF 
FORTITUDE” 
The man who made that remark was Policeman Mury, “the Battery traffic cop,” 
who watched the crowds of refugees coming into New York. There were many 
instances of heroism: a plucky tele- 
phone operator stuck to her switch- 
board, plugging in calls for assistance 
while shell fragments and larger debris 
rained about her 
hut. A train filled 
with explosives 
was on a siding 
at the plant. A 
railroad foreman 
coupled an engine 
to the train and 
started to pull it 
out. After he had 
got the cars in 
motion a_ shell 
fragment drove 
thru the engine 
cab killing him. 
(] Underwond & Underwood a 
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AT CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY —THE LARGEST RIFLE RANGE IN THE WORLD 


It belongs primarily to the United States Navy, but it is “open to all able-bodied male citizens capable of bearing arms” 


© Western Newspaper Union 
THE LINE OF TARGETS 


A target rises above each number and is pulled 
down after the hits are 
made. The photograph 
at the top of the page 
shows the men firing 


©) Western Newspaper Union 
HOW THE HITS ARE CHALKED UP 
This view of the firing line shows the blackboards where each man’s target record 
is marked up. There is a coach in charge of every five men to explain and instruct 
them in using a rifle. The range was opened October 5 and at first used 
chiefly by men of the navy, but it is expected that all men liable to be 
called to service will take 
advantage of it later 


©) Western Newspaper Union , Central News 


IN THE PIT BEHIND THE TARGETS 


Here is a rear view of the photograph at the top on this page. Men 
are stationed at each one of these targets to raise and lower it. The 
sailor at the right is repainting one of the targets that was badly shot up 
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HE front from which was started 

last week the Belgian drive 
which threatens to cut off the 
Germans from the coast, I visit- 
ed last June. At that time I was told by 
the Belgian officers that no offensive was 
. possible by either side in this region, 
for the country could be fiooded with 
water four or five feet deep for many 
railes along the coast and many miles 
inland. There had been little fighting 
here for a long time except aeroplane 
duels like the one I described in my last 
week’s article. The English had tried 
to get over the year before, but after 
two divisions had crost the Yser Canal 
the enemy turned on the water and then 
before they could get back proceeded to 
annihilate them. The Belgians and Eng- 
lish knew that they could do the same 
thing if the-enemy tried to advance, so 
they had brought up their heavy bat- 
teries several miles nearer the line than 
they dared elsewhere. For big guns 
cannot be moved quickly, and if the 
Allies had been compelled to retreat 
the guns would have had to be blown 
up. But now the Belgians have made a 
drive and dislodged the Germans on the 
Ypres side. 

After we had witnessed the fall: of 
the enemy aeroplane we proceeded for- 
ward to inspect the Belgian front 
trenches. We walked along a broad, 
white shore road until we came to a 
little clump of houses. In one cf 
these, which had several shell holes 
showing daylight clear thru, we 
climbed up some rickety stairs to the 
top story in order to get a better 
view of the German lines across the 
Yeser. On the third landing was a cage 
full of carrier pigeons. It had a sign on 
the outside to the effect that to touch 
ene of the pigeons was an offense pun- 
ishable by death. It was a very shaky 
observation post, but thru the periscope 
we got a splendid view of the English 
Channel, No Man’s Land and the Gert- 
man trenches beyond. After watching 
the shells from our guns exploding in 





the Boche flat land beyond, we came 
dcwn and walked along the camouflage! 
road and when within a thousand yards 
of our lines descended into the cellar of 
a partly demolished house and then 
walked fully half a mile thru the most 
wonderful underground trench system 
I have ever seen. It was built along the 
side of the dunes next to the sea beach. 
Its floor was concrete and the two sides 
and top were of planks. But it was not 
quite high enough for me, so that as I 
walked along my steel helmet would 
occasionally hit the top of some lower- 
ing cross-beam and my head got a se- 
vere bump. Every little while there 
would be an angle in the trench. There 
a machine gun would be mounted so 
that it could rake any Germans ap- 
proaching long before they could get to 
grips with it. As we walked along we 
passed occasional slit holes on our left 
which gave us a view of the seashore. 
One time we looked out and saw a 
wrecked English aeroplane which had 
fallen into the sea and had been washed 
half way up the beach by the tide. 
I should have liked to have gone out 
and ripped off the canvas on which the 
three red, white and blue circles were 
painted. It would have made a fine 
souvenir to have taken home and have 
framed. But that of course was impos- 
sible, as it was daylight and we were 
only a few hundred yards from the Ger- 
man outposts. 

After what seemed an interminable 
tramp we came at iast to the first line 
trenches. We were then so close to the 
Germans that we were cautioned not 
even to speak to each other lest they 
hear us. Our photographer, who had 
already taken a picture of us craning 
our necks at the aeroplane fight, now 
took Mr. Whitney, Captain Cresson, 
myself and the rest of our party in 
various groupings and attitudes peer- 
ing thru periscopes, etc. But the censor 
will evidently not let them thru, for I 
have not yet received them. The Ger- 
mans were shelling our back lines and 

















A Tommy standing guard at Ypres, “the greatest battlefield of the war save Verdun” 500 shots, because the trajectory of the 
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A plain of weeds and mud with bits of rusty iron 





German 


MY TRIP TO THIBE! 


BY HAMBON 


a flock of English and Belgian fighting 
planes were buzzing over our heads. The 
German centi-aircraft guns, which are 
said to be better mounted and more 
dangerous than ours, were trying to 
get them. After walking about till our 
curiosity was appeased we started for 
the rear, but on the way back took 
a spur trench to the northernmost 
point of the Allied defense in Enu- 
rope. We were at the corner where 
No Man’s Land runs into the Nortn 
Sea. The German lines were only 
a few feet away. We walked back, 
crouching low thru the long wooden 
underground passage, thru the cellars 
to the little watering place on the top 
of the hill and then back along the 
main road to the spot where we had 
witnessed the aerial battle. Our ma- 
chines were waiting for us and in a 
jiffy we were on our way home. We 
were so fortunate as to pick up a hand- 
scme Belgian artillery officer, Major 
Niessens, whom we found in command 
of one of the big sand dune batterics, 
and we took him back to dinner with 
us. Captain Cresson said he was one 
of the best artillery officers in the Al- 
lied armies, and I took occasion to ask 
him some questions. The Major said 
that the French artillery is much bet- 
ter than the English. He had served in 
units adjoining both armies. No one, 
he said, could die like an English sol- 
dier, but the French soldier was on the 
whole the better fighter, especially on 
the defensive. Moreover, the French of- 
ficers and soldiers were better comrades 
than the English. This would not hold 
true, however, of the Canadians and 
Anzacs, where the English class distinc- 
tions do not prevail. Having been told 
that it takes some $50,000 to kill a man 
in this war, I asked the Major how 
many shots it would take to destroy a 
battery of four guns. He said it de- 
pended on the kind of gun I had in 
mind. If it was a battery of four 75mm. 
guns it would require at least 300 shots 
from a similar battery. If it was a bat- 
tery of 105mm. howitzers it would take 
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» German shells still dropt and overturned graves 
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howitzer is higher than that of the 
75mm. gun and it is therefore more 
difficult to make a direct hit with it. 

After dinner we took Major Niessens 
back to his dugout in the sand dunes 
and on the way back stopped at an- 
other hole in the sand, this time occu- 
pied by the officers of two enormous 
English marine gun batteries which are 
used for the long distance shelling of 
important positions back of the German 
lines. The Britishers were living in one 
of those corrugated circular iron huts 
which are especially adapted to the 
sand dunes. An enormous amount of 
sand can be piled on top of them and 
an almost bomb proof abode within is 
thus assured. We found the English 
officers at home. They were enjoying 
all the luxuries of the season, for they 
had taken beds, easy chairs, lamps and 
looking glasses and even porcelain batn 
tubs out of the houses abandoned ii 
the neighborhood to furnish their den. 
The comparison cannot be pushed too 
far, but I could not help thinking thet 
their abode must have looked something 
like Pegotty’s family boat in “David 
Copperfield.” 

Right cordial and warm was the gen- 
uine British greeting that they gave us. 
In talking to these splendid fellows I 
seemed to see the English army officer 
made so familiar in Kipijing’s books. 
The commandant was the firest type of 
the English gentleman. His mate was 
an old-time regular army sergeant who 
had been in the service for a dozen 
years or more. If ever I have met a 
real man on this earth, that sergeant 
was one. The third was a young boy, 
handsome and clear eyed. They insisted 
upon drinking our health and having 
us drink theirs in the most approved 
cld English fashion and in the most ap- 
proved old English liquor. We sat up 
late into the night conversing and tell- 
ing stories. I am especially pleased to 
report that these Englishmen were high 
in their praise of Belgium and thought 
the Belgian soldiers showed as fine a 
spirit as there was in the entire Allied 


some disposition to criticize the Bel- 
gians, but not at the front by anybody 
who ever served with them. Before we 
departed the commandant took me out 
to see his great guns hidden a few 
hundred yards away in a camouflaged 
emplacement in the sand. And what 
monsters they were, and what colossal 
breeches and what elongated snouts 
they had! He thought the Germans 
had “got their number,” for occasion- 
ally a shot landed almost on top of 
them, but they were so well protected 
by sand coverings that they have not 
yet been severely hurt. 

The next day we visited Ypres, the 
greatest battlefield of the war save Ver- 
dun. When the British Government in- 
vited me to go “over there” as their 
guest I knew that Ypres was their piece 
de resistance on all the battlefront. But 
when I arrived in London I found that 
permission was withdrawn to all civil- 
ians to go to the English front, even 
members of Parliament, so I had to go 
to the French, Italian, American and 
Belgian fronts instead. But just before 
I arrived in Belgium the Belgians had 
extended their lines south and taken 
over a large part of the battlefield of 
Ypres, where England had so gloriously 
feught and died. Tho the English still 
hold Ypres itself, the Belgian lines come 
straight down to the edge of the city. 
The Belgians therefore occupied the 
vast sector north of the city, from whica 
they have just advanced, taking Pas- 
schendaele and Poelcappelle, ground 
drenched with British blood. It was a 
long ride down to Ypres and as we 
skirted the back lines we passed great 
fleets of lorries standing along the 
roadside. They were packed with extra 
emergency ammunition and their chauf- 
feurs were sitting along the roadside 
waiting for the summons to proceed to 
the front. We dismounted about two 
















‘miles east of the city and walked over 
the old battlefield. In 1915 and 1916 we 
would have been a dozen miles back of 
the line. Now the Germans had moved 
forward to the very edge of the old 
English camp ground so it was no 
longer possible for the Belgians to live 
where the English had lived for the 
first three years of the war. The Brit- 
ish camp that we walked over, once the 
smiling garden spot of Flanders, was 
now, next to Verdun, the most desolate 
region in Europe. With its wrecked am- 
munition depots, old dugouts blown to 
bits, roads and paths overgrown with 
brambles and gashed with innumerable 
shell holes, the battlefield looked as I 
imagine all the battlefields will look 
two or three years after the war is 
over when the earth begins to heal and 
the rank vegetation comes to cover the 
soil again. Everywhere little white 
crosses marked the graves where Eng- 
land’s sons lay beneath. Everywhere 
was the sickening odor of putrefying 
human fiesh, for the German shells 
were still dropping in this sector and 
overturning the graves. Save for an 
occasionally lonely charred and splin- 
tered stump there was noi a tree to be 
seen for miles around. But as far 
as the eye could see stretched a plain 
of weeds with here and there a clump 
of smashed skelteon huts with rusty 
broken iron roofs. It was fascinating to 
see, however, how wonderfully the Ene- 
lish had planned that camp. Originally 
it must have been the most complete 
and perfect camp on the battlefront. 
I noticed on every side signs telling the 
name of that particular spot and giving 
directions where to go. Some of the 
camps were named after American 
places. I recollect there was a Califor- 
nia and a Kansas Camp, which proba- 
bly indicated that the American volun- 
teers who had enlisted in the Canadian 
army had something to say in the mat- 
ter. One of the signs over an abandoned 
ammunition hut reads: 





Save it now. 

Each round of 18 P. ammunition costs 
4 pounds. 

9-2 howitzer costs 23. 

Put it in a safe place. 

Save yourself future taxation. 











We proceeded along this flat undu- 
lating country up to the very front line 
trenthes. Our Belgian guide was reck- 
lesstenough to walk along the top of 
2. ge in plain view of the German 
Lines not 200 yards away. We followed 
behind in a [Continued on page 10/4 


army. I found in London and Paris “They showed me how the great anti-aircraft gun worked. At night they fire by sound” 
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HE big man fol- 
lows the  pro- 
gram of the clean 
desk in his work and 
life; the small man 
does not. The clean 
is first aid to 
clean work, clean 
profit, clean reputa- 
tion. If you want to 
“come clean” your 
work must travel on 
the clean desk. 

The term should be 
defined. A clean desk 
signifies not merely a 
piece of furniture but 
more a mental process 
and a moral principle. 
A clear brain is back 
ofaclean desk and an 
open heart is back of 
the clear brain. The 
dominance of a clean 
desk in a man’s office 
argues that the man 
is prompt, neat, ac- 
curate, thoro and 
scientific; that his 
work is organized properly and fully; 
that his equipment is modern and complete ; 
that his helpers are willing, deft and pains- 
taking; that the policy, method and spirit 
of the whole establishment are up to the 
highest professional standards of aim and 
achievement. From the desk of the office 
man radiate all of the lines of influence 
upon the employee and the patron. A clean 
desk provides the clean start and the clean 
finish for every day’s work. It will pay 
you richly to analyze and organize your 
desk with relation to its purpose, plan, 
procedure. The finality of your desk is that 
it must be clean—or be closed. 

No matter what your business or pro- 
fession is, your most powerful rival is 
working on the clean desk principle. No- 
body now can expect to take the lead other- 
wise. If you could search the private offices 
of the men who are setting the pace in your 
line, and if you could watch them at their 
daily work, you would discover that one of 





Neat in appearance with its contents read- 
ily accessible, this compact filing cabinet 
saves space and gives you the assurance 
of knowing just where your letters are 


the big secrets of their power, speed, ener- 
gy, continuity, clarity and codrdination is 
the reliance they put in the daily, hourly 
and momentary operation of the clean desk. 
Physical or mental confusion, delay or dis- 
appointment cannot exist where the clean 
desk predominates. 

Before the development of the new 
science of efficiency engineering, the medie- 
val business or professional man who never 
got anywhere much was likely to have a 
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THE CLEAN DESK 


BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


desk that looked about thus: Papers, letters 
and bits of half-finished jobs were scat- 
tered in all directions without relation to 
each other or to the work of the day. Peo- 
ple came in at all hours and dumped more 
papers on the desk without rime or reason. 
Elbow-room was out of the question, so the 
man had to be a contortionist to do his 
work at all. When a certain paper was 
wanted, the only way to get it was to 
search thru the desk, which was an old- 
fashioned roll-top with a dozen drawers 
and cubby-holes to catch the papers that 
dropt out of sight in confusion and dis- 
grace. Hunting for lost articles took so 
much time that the man didn’t have a 
chance to earn a living. He never caught 
up with his work. He was reliable and 
regular as a rabbit. He took his business 
eares home with him, because he did not 
clean them up in tlie office, and to the pov- 
erty inflicted on his wife he added misery 
also. When a client or customer wanted 
immediate action or report, everybody in 
the office was seized with consternation. 

Among the total impossibilities of life 
was an exact knowledge of how the busi- 
ness was going. The only way to hide the 
man’s inefficiency was to put a screen 
around the desk, which was done when a 
high official or a visitor threatened to ap- 
proach and find out the shameful condition 
of the man’s desk. Each bit of work had 
to be gone over several times, because when 
the man laid it down for a little while it 
got buried in a pile of papers and had to be 
resurrected. Often the atmosphere was rent 
with sharp words, because when the man 
lost something he blamed it, as men do, on 
somebody else. 

The clean desk has a mental value. It 
makes you alert, steady, poised. It im- 
proves codrdination of mind and muscle. 
It leaves no place in the brain for doubt, 
speculation, recrimination, or other kind 
of mental cobwebs. It conveys to you and 
thru you a consciousness of mastery of your 
job, that is equally good for you, your em- 
ployees and your customers. 

The clean desk has a financial value. It 
hastens production. It lessens spoilage. It 
reduces waste of time and money caused 
by needless mistakes. It helps to fix re- 
sponsibility and thus to increase personal 
pride in achievement. It stands always on 
the side of progress, which in turn always 
favors financial reward. 

The clean desk has a social value. It 
sets a good example. It raises you in the 
estimation “of your fellows. It proves and 
demonstrates the superiority of modern 
business methods. It gives an air of execu- 






Eaecutives who wish 
to work with card files 
right at hand for im- 
mediate reference 
should investigate this 


new type of filing 

desk, illustrated at the 

* left, which has a num- 
ber of labor and 
space saving i 


tion, and reliability to 
the whole place. 

The clean desk has 
a moral value. It sub- 
stitutes backbone for 
wishbone. It blends 
conscience, intelligence 
and science. It is firm 
as a rock, because it 
stands on the princi- 
‘ple that the only way 
to do anything is the 
right way. No man 
ever made for himself 
a clean desk without 
being made thereby a 
stronger, better man. 

It is the wandering 
mind that collects 
foolish notions, and a wandering mind has 
no place to wander in a room with a clean 
desk. And it is certain that hundreds of 





A steel file of this kind placed in the desk 
drawer makes it easy to keep several differ- 
ent letterheads in a quickly findable place 
—and they are always clean and smooth 


thousands of people who are driven, hur- 
ried, worried, perplexed without avail and 
without excuse would find relief by adop- 
tion of the same salutary method. 

We will describe the clean desk by telling 
you how to secure one for yourself. This, 
we believe, is the best way to describe any- 
thing worth having. The essentials and 
characteristics of the clean desk are as 
follows : 

1. Elimination. The first move is to clear 
everything off your desk and out of it. 
Have it entirely empty. Renew it with a 
good cleansing oil, dry thoroly and polish 
well. Take off spots and stains. Open draw- 
ers and expose to the direct sunlight a few 
hours if possible. Ask a furniture dealer 
or cabinet maker how to have the desk 
look like new. Keep it empty while you 

















The glass desk pad keeps always before 
you such records as you refer too most 
constantly—dates, prices, sizes, of many 
kinds. The divided desk drawer shows the 
comfort of having places for small desk 
articles and keeping them there. These two 
devices do a great deal toward keeping the 
desk always ready and clear for action 
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it’s a bother to have the divisions of the 
drawer immovable. You can change them at 
will, to suit any new need, if you get these 
division fasteners. They come in proper 
sizes for both deep and shallow drawers 


read the paragraphs below, then put back 
your papers, tools and supplies according 
to the directions here given. Don’t let a 
single article go on the desk or into it be- 
fore you know where the item belongs and 
whether it belongs in the desk at all. Most 
of the trouble in a desk proceeds from 
articles that never should have been there. 

2. Adaptation. Your desk should be suit- 
able to your work in hight, width, length, 
shape, number and extent of compartments. 
If your desk is not suitable to your job 
and your personality, get another. You can 
order from more than a hundred different 
styles now offered by the various national 
desk manufacturers. Your work must be 
measured for your desk to fit as your body 
is measured for your coat to fit. Your desk 
is for usage and not for storage. It is a 
workbench, not a warehouse. Therefore it 
should accommodate only the tools, imple- 
ments and supplies that your daily work 
demands, with no space left for holding 
letters, papers, half-done jobs or other items 
that should be filed away promptly. 
Never lay away in your desk a piece of 
work either finished or unfinished. Don’t 
allow room for this. A flat-top desk is pre- 
ferable to a roll-top nine times out of ten, 
because the flat-top is easy to keep clean, 
gives a larger surface to work on, hides 
nothing from the gaze of the public, and 
cannot tempt you to tuck things away in 


corners and cubby-holes when they should- 


be placed immediately where they belong. 








A telephone holder that will not sag and 
that will come forward or retreat on slight 
pressure—is another factor making for an 
unencumbered and handy working desk 


The desk should be large enough to give 
you plenty. of space to work freely and 
rapidly. It should be noiseless in operation. 
It should match, if possible, the furniture 
and wood-work in the room. It should be 
supplied with an exclusive lock and two 
keys, one key remaining in your possession, 
the other being kept in safe deposit by the 
secretary or treasurer of your company. 

3. System. A place for everything and 
everything in its place should be the rule. 
Don’t leave a thing outside its own com- 
partment, or drop it into some other. If 
necessary put labels on all the drawers 
and follow the labels in using the drawers. 
Even the top of the desk should be kept in 
order; papers should be deposited only’ by 
certain persons at certain places on the 
desk in line with the work operation, which 
should go from left to right; your unfin- 


ished work will thus be always on your 
left, finished work on the right, and a clear 
space between. All papers should be classi- 


fied before being placed on the desk with . 


large clips, rubver bands or desk baskets 
to hold each classification. There should 
be no piling of unassorted papers on the 
desk and no filing of papers or anything 
else in the desk. 

4. Arrangement. Give yourself room 
enough to breathe; allow not less than 
three feet on all sides between you and 
the next person. If other workers are seat- 
ed near you, do not have your desk facing 
theirs directly but have the desk placed 
side by side or back to back, the only vio- 
lation of this rule being when you pass 
work frequently to or from another desk. 
Choose the location of your desk with re- 
gard to the most air and light available. If 
your work demands concentration of 
thought, be as far away as possible from 
the road frequently traveled by employees 
or merchandise. 

5. Collocation. We include under this 
term the filing, clipping and memorandum 
systems by which your work is organized 
and the finished product stored. These sys- 
tems should be apart from the desk, which 
must always be considered a work-bench 
only, but they should be grouped as near 
the desk as may be desired. The moment 
a piece of work leaves the desk it should 
be filed in the proper receptacle. Nothing 


A handy eff- 
cient little 
punch that will 
at once and 
without metal 
clips of any kind 
fasten bills, let- 
ters, statements 
—any papers (from 2 to 6 sheets) so that 
they will stay together and not get lost 





should lie around loose. The foundation of 


_a clean desk is a personal filing system that 


combines accuracy, thoroness, simplicity, 


-durability and speed. The importance of 


this cannot be overemphasized. 

6. Completion. Every particle of work 
not finished and ready to file should go 
in a desk basket or other temporary holder 
with a memorandum of time of comple- 
tion. No bit of half-done work should stay 
loose on the desk. Nor should it be filed 
away in a permanent receptacle, or tucked 
away in a desk drawer. Work to be com- 
pleted, if unavoidably interrupted, should 
be kept in view but not in disorder. A wire, 
wood or wicker basket should be designated 
for this purpose. And it should 
not be used for any other pur- 
pose. Half-done jobs lying around 
in a forlorn, helpless manner do 
perhaps most to derange a desk. 
Train your hand to sort your 
work as you drop it. 

7. Classification. Prepare a 
complete list of all materials and 
supplies that go naturally in 
keeping with the desk. These 
would include, besides your voca- 
tional, technical implements, the 
ordinary desk articles such as 
pens and pencils, blotters, clips, 
rubber bands, mucilage, pins, 
labels, rulers, scissors, erasers, 
knife, and so forth. 

8. Organization. When your 
catalog of tools, appliances and 
materials is complete, go over list 
and check those used regularly, © 
with double check on those need- 
ed most often. Place all checked 
items in the desk, with the dou- 
ble-checked ones for quickest 
handling in the drawers or other ' 
compartments of the desk nearest 


of the desk on which you will employ the 
various items in your work, placing in the 
right-hand drawers those to be used on the 
right-hand side of the surface of the desk. 
A little careful thought in the disposal of 
each item will enable you to clip a frac- 
tion of a minute from the time usually 
taken to withdraw it and replace it. 

9. Ownership. Two workers ought never 
to share the same desk, unless the nature 
of the work demands that two or more 
people do it together. Individuality under- 





For temporary filing and distributing, a file 
of this sort, with sliding trays, accessible at 
either end, is a big convenience—in fact 
something of the kind is indispensable 


lies progress, and the joint control of a 
desk hampers individuality. The cost of a 
desk is immaterial so far as this point is 
concerned, but the sense of personal owner- 
ship is vital to success. A person should 
no more be deprived of his own desk in 
business than his own dresser at home. 
The personality even of a routine worker 
must be developed before the routine is 
handled in a superior manner. 

10. Codperation. All the desks in your 
room or department must be as clean as 
your own, if the full effect of yours is to 
be gained. If one person in a room has 
grippe or measles, others are almost sure 
to get the same disease. One neat-looking 
desk in a room will demoralize the others. 
Don’t be satisfied merely to have a clean 
desk yourself, plan how to make it the 
possession and habit of everybody else. 

11. Duplication. The mental and mate- 
rial key to your filing system should be in 
the possession of at least two persons—one 
other besides yourself. The requirements 
of the clean desk forbid that any matter be 
filed in the desk; hence both you and your 
assistant should know exactly where. to 
find all matter preserved outside the desk ; 
otherwise in the absence of either of you 
the work of the day would be held up. If 
you have a secretary or other close helper, 
you should also keep on file a memorandum 
of instructions for [Continued on page 98 





\ Fire danger is ever present—in every building. A 
cabinet that by its tested construction is shown to 
be successfully fire-resistant, means an easy mind 


you. Have regard also to the side when things are stored and locked up for the night 
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WHY FACTORY CLASSES PAY 


T this time when the draft has 
called so many workers from 
industry and set them busy 
filling a “Rush order for Ber- 

lin,” it is necessary that the workers 
who remain should be more efficient 
than ever before. 

They must take the place of the 
trained men, the first choice of our na- 
tion’s manhood, and they must fill this 
place so well that production will not 
slacken, but on the contrary will expand 
enormously to meet the call for sup- 
plies at the front and to meet the needs 
of our home population. 

Many practical methods have been 
developed in order to strengthen the 
nation’s man-power reserve. The con- 
stantly increasing use of women in in- 
custry is the most conspicuous method 
of replacement, and the bringing back 
into harness of men who had retired, 
either because of age or because they 
bad made sufficient-money to meet their 
future needs, served to close another 
gap in the industrial defense line. The 
development of. unskilled workers or 
idlers into effective producers thru shop 
schools is another method of getting re- 
sults. 

But stiil another system of increasing 
the efficiency of those who supply the 
nation’s needs is extending thru indus- 
try, and as it has been tried out suffi- 
ciently to prove its merit, it may be 
regarded as no mere theory but a prac- 
tical working program. 

That is Industrial Americanization. 

By Americanization is meant some- 
thing very definite and concrete. An 
excellent definition of its fundamental 
principles is as follows: ; 

The interpretation of American ideals, 
traditions and standards and institutions 
to foreign-born peoples. 

The acquirement of a common language 
for the entire nation. 

The universal desire of all peoples in 
America to unite in a common citizenship 
under one flag. 

The combating of anti-American propa- 
ganda activities and schemes and the 
stamping out of sedition and disloyalty 
wherever found. 

The elimination of causes of disorder, 
unrest and disloy- 


BY CHARLTON EDHOLM 


FOR NATIONAL AMERICANIZATION 
COMMITTEE 


tions in housing, 
treatment of aliens. 

The creation of an understanding of and 
love for America and the desire of immi- 
grants to remain in America, have a home 
here and support American institutions 
and laws. 

The telling of the stcry of why America 
is at war to foreign-born people and why 
we must all stand together to win it. 

The entering edge of the wedge, that 
will split the foreign-born who live 
here from Old World allegiance, is the 
language of our country. 

To cause the foreigners among us to 
desire to learn the English language is 
the first act. To provide facilities for 
learning cur language is the second. 

When these people can understand 
us and talk to us, when they can read 
our newspapers and magazines, when 
they can listen to our “Four-Minute 
Men” without the need of interpreters; 
then it is comparatively easy to im- 
press upon them the need of their help 
in winning this war for their own sake 
and that of their families. Then it is 
possible to show them their duty of 
putting in a day’s work for Victory at 
the bench or machine, just as the sol- 
dier who protects them puts in today’s 
work in France—just as he will put in 


care, protection and 


tomorrow’s work in Germany. The same- 


fighting spirit is needed here, as there. 

It is to that end that some of the 
largest industries in America have put 
thru a program of instruction in Eng- 
lish, of which the school conducted in 
the Ford plant is a notable example. 

Classes have been established in fac- 
tories, and in some cases the pupils are 
paid full time while learning the Amer- 
ican language and American ideals and 
institutions. In other cases, they re- 
ceive half time. In others, the employer 
contributes only the factory space for 
a class room and in still other instances 
the night school is the medium of in- 
struction, with teachers supplied at the 
expense 2f the employer. 


Among the most thoroly convinced 
employers are those who have acted 
with the greatest generosity in the 
matter of paying for time while learn- 
ing. A progressive New York manu- 
facturer of muslin goods has kept rec- 
ords on a factory class which he estab- 
lished in 1913 and which is still in op- 
eration as a profitable detail of his 
business. The records demonstrate that 
fact. An extract from the report of C. 
G. Hill, Service Director, D. E. Sicher 
& Co., states this as a straight business 
proposition in unmistakable terms. 


To determine as accurately as possible 
the immediate economic benefit derived 
from the simple instruction given in the 
school, a comparison of the average earn- 
ings per hour of the ten girls enrolled in 
the class (illiterate at the beginning of the 
school), was made with the average earn- 
ings of the literate girls not enrolled. This 
comparison covered a period of thirty-two 
weeks preceding and sixteen weeks subse- 
quent to the opening of the school. 

The average earnings per hour of the 
ten literate girls exceeded the average earn- 
ings per hour of the ten illiterate girls by 
3.7 cents per hour during the thirty-two 
weeks preceding the opening of school. Each 
four-week period of the school showed an 
increase in the earnings of the girls at- 
tending school, while the earnings of the 
other girls remained stationary. During the 
last four-week period of the sixteen weeks 
of school, the earnings of the literate girls 
exceeded the earnings of the girls attending 
school by only .9 cents per hour. If the 
average earnings during the thirty-two 
weeks preceding the opening of school be 
compared with the average earnings dur- 
ing the last four-week period, the increase 
in earnings for those attending school aver- 
age 2.7 cents per hour, which amounts to 
approximately $70 per year. The profit to 
the employer is obvious. 

If the girls remained in the industry an 
average period of seven years, the aggre- 
gate increase in earnings for the girls 
amounts to $560. The employer’s profit on 
the work represented by this increase in 
earning is probably not less than ten per 
cent, or $560, four-fifths of the total cost. 
£670, of providing school for forty-two 
girls during a period of forty weeks. The 
cost to the employer for sixteen weeks’ 
schooling for ten girls on this basis amounts 
to $64, or less than one-eighth of the profit 

which he may 





alty which make 
fruitful soil for 
un-American 
propagandists and 
disloyal agitators. 
The abolition of 
racial prejudices, 
barriers and dis- 
criminations, of 
colonies and immi- 
grant sections, 
which keep people 
in America apart. 
The maintenance 
of an American 
standard of living, 
including the use 
of American foods, 
preparation of 
foods, and care of 
children. 
The 





discontinu- 





reasonably expect 
to derive from the 
increased efficiency 
of the workers. If 
the data had em- 
braced a larger 
number of girls, a 
greater or less im- 
mediate economic 
benefit might have 
been shown, but 
the margin of 
profit, both to em- 
ployer and em- 
ployee, is sufficient- 
ly great to war- 
rant the conclusion 
that the factory 
school is a paying 








ance of discrimina- 





An erample of Americanization is this class in English for foreign-born factory workers 


investment. 
The total cost of 
this experi- [Con- 


tinued on page 107 
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GMC Trucks Are Keeping Up 








The Supply of Motor 


Fuels 


























Today’s Short Cut Between Supply and Demand 











IKE sentinels set to guard the source 

= of supply, gaunt derricks dot the 

great oil fields; they mark the start- 

ing points of many transport trails that 
lead from producer to consumer. 


From the well the pipe line leads to the 
refinery; the tank car and the marine 
tanker cover the next stage. 


Next come the sturdy wheeled land fleets 
to cover the last lap of the journey— 
motor trucks, the true agents of distri- 
bution. 


Supplanting horse-drawn equipment, mo- 
tor trucks in small numbers have indeed 
grown to veritable fleets by virtue of 
their fitness for oil delivery. 


And, now, with the greater impulse given 
to every agency contributing to the war 









DON’T WASTE GASOLINE 


TRUCKS 


program has come a decided impetus in 
the distribution of petroleum products. 


GMC Trucks, both in government and in- 
dustrial service, are doing their share 
toward providing more rapid and more 
dependable distribution of gasoline and 
kerosene for motor fuels. 


GMC Trucks have helped build up a great 
traffic auxiliary to meet a pertinent need. 


GMC Trucks are built to meet the sever- 
est demand of every emergency. 


Every GMC is road tested. 


Let Your Next Truck Be a GMC 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the units of the General Motors Corporation 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 








le 
transport 
has long 


sincé—~proyed _ its 
military value un- 
der the conditions 
of modern war- 
fare. There is no 
better proof of this 
value than the tre- 
mendous scale on 


OUR SIXTY THOUSAND 
MOTOR TRUCKS IN FRANCE & so. 


BY JOHN R. EUSTIS 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT MOTOR SERVICE 






dition to the offi- 
cers and men at- 
tached to the dif- 
ferent field armies, 

officers and 


headquarters staff 
of the Motor 
Transport Corps, 
and 34,319 me- 
chanics stationed 





which the new 
American army has 
been motorized in 
the past eighteen 
months, yet there 
are writers who 
seem to believe 
that military motor 
transport dates 
from our entry into 
the war. As a mat- 
ter of fact automo- 
biles, and especial- 
ly motor trucks, 
performed credit- 
ably in the first 
Balkan War and 
in the Italian cam- 
paign in Tripoli; 
sufficiently so for 
the Germans and 
the Franch to 
extend greatly their 
plans for the em- 
ployment of motor 








at the various re- 
pair depots. The 
recent organization 
of the Motor 
Transport Corps is 
in itself a rather 
belated recognition 
of the proper meth- 
od of employing 
motor vehicles in 
modern ~— warfare. 
The French army 
entered the war 
with motor trans- 
port a separate 
branch and. the 
British army 
adopted a similar 
policy about six 
months later, facts 
which were brought 
to the attention of 
the War Depart- 
ment by authori- 
ties in this country 








vehicles in any fu- 
ture war. As the 
struggle between 
the Balkan nations and Turkey fur- 
nished a test under actual fighting 
conditions of the relative merits of French 
and German field artillery so did it serve 
to try out the new method of transporta- 
tion by automobiles. The great drive thru 
Belgium and northern France with which 
Germany inaugurated this war, with its 
vast and varied motor transport facilities, 
was only a counterpart on a tremendous 
scale of the rapid and successful advance 
which the Bulgarians made in the former 
war thru Adrianople and on toward Con- 
stantinople, when motor vehicles had their 
first real military test. 

The invaluable work which fleets of 
American motor trucks performed in bring- 
ing our marines quickly to the front at 
Chateau Thiery at the crucial point in the 
Second Battle of the Marne, and again 
when the Germans were about to escape 
our trap at St. Miliiel, can hardly be too 
highly praised, but neither can it be justly 
compared with the work of motor trans- 
port in saving Verdun to the French in 
the late winter and early spring of 1916. 
For two and a half months after the Ger- 
mans launched their attack on Verdun 
there was only one avenue of transportation 
to and from that fortress, the highway lead- 
ing up from Bar le Due, and only one 
type of road vehicle permitted to operate 
over it, the automobile. Three quarters of 
a million reserve troops, countless tens of 
thousands of tons of shells and other am- 
munition, heavy and light artillery by the 
hundreds of pieces, engineers’ supplies al- 
most unlimited, all went forward to Ver- 
dun by motor transport, and the civilian 
population, the wounded, and the wreck- 
age of battle came back in the same way. 
Some eight thousand motor trucks were 
operated continuously and at certain times 
as high as fifteen thousand automobiles of 
all types were using this single highway 
in aiding the defense of Verdun. The aver- 
age traffic during the two and a half months 
until railroad service was restored was fig- 
ured to be just over four thousand motor 
trucks each twenty-four hours. No wonder 
the French renamed the road from Bar le 
Due to Verdun the “Sacred Way.” 
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Half way, those who rode in the transport exchange places with those who marched 


However, the United States army prom- 
ises to become the most completely, if not 
actually the best, motor equipt of all. Al- 
ready there are some sixty thousand motor 
trucks serving with our troops in France, 
most of which were shipped from this coun- 
try, which at least equals the number em- 
ployed by either the French or British in 
the same theater of the war. Some idea 
of our future plans in this direction may be 
gained from the recent announcements con- 
cerning the formation of the Motor Trans- 
port Corps, a new branch of the United 
States Army which will take over the oper- 
‘ation of most of the motor vehicle equip- 
ment. The personnel of this corps for each 
field army will be 154,747, of which 4298 
will be commissioned officers and 30,000 
non-commissioned officers. The motor equip- 
ment will comprize 40,803 motor trucks, 
7905 passenger cars, 6590 ambulances, and 
24,250 motorcycles. In addition there will 
be a complement of motor tanks, the Tank 
Corps being a separate branch and likely 
to remain so, and probably the motor equip- 
ment of the Ordnance Department as well. 
The. War Department seems not to have 
scttled the latter point as yet, but as the 
motor equipment of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment largely comprizes track laying trac- 
tors and special four-wheel driven trucks 
(described at some length *in this depart- 
‘ment of The Independent a month ago) 
which types are about as foreign to regular 
transport motor trucks as the tanks are, 
it is logical that they be separately oper- 
ated. At any rate the equipment of the 
Ordnance Department will make a con- 
siderable addition to the number of motor 
vehicles attached to a field army, the track 
laying tractors alone being built in this 
country now at the rate of 1200 each 
month. 

According to the foregoing figures the 
personnel of the Motor Transport Corps in 
France will be approximately one-eighth of 

he total number of troops we have there. 
In other words with four million men in 
France, five hundred thousand of them will 
be in this one branch, a fact which attests 
the high importance of motor transport in 
military service. This total includes in ad- 


at the time we en- 
‘tered the war, and 
which went the 
way of almost all - unsolicited expert 
advice. However, a year ago General 
Pershing practically took the operation of 
motor vehicles away from the Quarter- 
master’s Corps, as far as the army in 
France was concerned. 

At this writing the daily newspapers 
contain extracts from an article by a mili- 
tary expert in one of the German papers 
of recent date. In it this expert attributes 
much of the Allies’ recent successes on the 
western front to the work of unlimited 
fleets of motor trucks which quickly carry 
troops and artillery from one point to an- 
other of the long battle line. “Unfortunate- 
ly,” as he is quoted, “we have not this 
wealth in motor vehicles, and can only 
ineet these attacks by correctly anticipat- 
ing their location and having reserves on 
hand there to meet them.” As results are 
showing, anticipation is a poor substitute 
for motor equipment. 

And it is largely because of the full de- 
velopment of military motor transport, 
with vehicles practically unlimited in num- 
bers and variety, including tanks both large 
and small, that the allied forces in France 
are able to reap the full measure of their 
man power and artillery superiority. It is 
an old story now of how fleets of motor 
trucks brought up the reserve troops which 
stopped in turn each of the three German 
drives which began this season’s fighting. 
There is an incident, however, in connec- 
tion with the successful elimination of the 
St. Mihiel salient by the First American 
Army, that will be news to most people. 
After the fight had been started it was 
found necessary to bring additional strength 
to one flank in order to close the top of 
the bag and trap the Germans within. To 
accomplish this an entire division was 
transported 185 miles in sixteen hours by 
motor trucks and unloaded practically on 
the battle field. In order to make this speed 
the motor governors were detached on the 
trucks. Not only were the soldiers carried 
by this means but the entire fighting equip- 
ment of the division as well, including ar- 
tillery, the guns being towed by motor 
trucks which also carried the artillery 
horses. 




















t Always Shows In Th 





eir Looks 


The Outward Signs—As Plain As Day—That Reveal Character at a Glance. 


A Simple Knack That Anyone Can Learn Quickly. 


Cogan Win New Friends 


KE most others, I have always been 

interested in trying to get an insight 

into the people I meet from what I 

can see on the outside. And also like most 

others, I played at it in a dabbling, random 

sort of way, sometimes being successful but 
more often making big mistakes. 


As I have since discovered, it is a simple 
enough thing—when you know how—to look 
at a man you never saw before and tell at a 
glance just what manner of man he is. To- 
day the outward indications are an open 
book to me. I can tell at sight a man’s tem- 
perament, mental workings and capabilities 
the first time I lay eyes on him—can see at 
a glance just how to handle him. 


This isn’t any special gift or tendency-of- 
mind on my part. I have no more natural 
bent for judging people than any other aver- 
age man or woman of normal intelligence. 
There is nothing magical or mysterious about 
it. It is purely a matter of knowing how to 
read the outward signs—signs that are al- 
ways there, plain as the nose on a man’s 


face. Let me tell you my story, then judge 
for yourself. 


Why Most People Get Mixed 
The reason most men and women go astray in 
trying to “‘size people up” is because they merely 
gucss at things, merely jump to hasty conclusions. 
We go by “hunches.” We depend on our instircts 
and intuition instead of on any real knowledge of 
the signs thet reveal character. We are guided 
by our likes and dislikes—entirely ignoring the 
fact that a likable man or woman isn’t always a 
capable person; ignoring the fact that a man 
who happens te be affable and approachable may 
not be gineere, 


How He Boosted His Sales 


One evening a few months ago, I happened to be 
on the Twentieth Century bound for Chicago. 
In the club car after dinner, whom should Tf run 
into but my old friend John Cogan. Naturally 
we held a little reunion. 


Our talk gradually veered around to busi 


and More Business. 


record, or experience, or references, Dr. Black- 
ford judged his good points and bed points, his 
ability and dependability, entirely from what she 
could see of him while taking his application. 
Other big firms have also paid her big fees for 
doing similar work.” 


In Dealing With People 

“T had read and heard enough about Dr. Black- 
ford’s work to convince me that she had learned 
scmething I wanted to learn. I did a little sleuth- 
ing. I found that she had taught the knack of 
judging people to thousands of men and women— 
all the way from ambitious clerks up to heads of 
million dollar corporations. 


“Il made up my mind that I could get the knack 
if.they could. It was easier than I ever dreamed 
possible. You know lots of things that look hard 
at first turn out to be very simple when some one 
who knows shows you how. I took this up only 
two months ago. What I have learned about 
judging people has already added 25% to my sules 
--and you know I’ve always done fairly well. I 
sell to men row that I used to fall down on— 
simply because I can tell almost at sight just how 
to go at them-—whether to get right down to busi- 
ness or open up in a roundabout way—-what their 
weak points are—what angle of ta!k will make the 
beet appeal to each man---and what facts or argu- 
ments will ‘clinch’ him. It is all as clear as a 
book when you know the simple aiphabet of signs 
that spell out a man’s character and his mental 
‘slants.’ From a strictly business standpoint, I 
consider this knack of judging people at sight 
moe the biggest thing 1 ever picked up in my 
ife.” 


I have known John Cogun for years. He isn't a 
man who lets mere enthusiasm run away with 
him. Results are the only things that count with 
kim. But there was one point I didn’t get—how 
as busy a man as John Cogan had found time to 
go to school to Dr. Blackford or anyone else 


In Seven Easy Lessons 


“Nothing of the sort,” he explained when I asked 
him. “I found that Dr. Blackford has recently 
boiled the whole thing down into 7 simple, quick 
end easy lessons in printed form--a sort of vest 
pocket course for busy people that you can read 
and study after dinner at home, on the train, or 
any other time or place that happens handy. The 
} are so simple and interesting that they are 





usually happens betweén business men. John had 
always been a mighty good salesman. But he 
told me that he had learned more about selling in 


a es few months than in all his previous years 
at it. 


1 asked him: how. “By learning more about peo- 
re and how to judge them,” was his answer. 
Harry,” he said, “I’ve been at this business a 
long time. T have always worked on the theory 
of attempting to sell to everybody in about the 
same way. I sort of standardized my methods; 
they didn’t fit every prospect or customer, but 
they fitted often enough to get pretty fair results. 
I thought there was nothing in this thing of try- 
ing to size up each individual and figure out how 
to approach him. They say you can’t teach an 
old dog new tricks. But a man never gets too old 
to learn something new—that is, if he wants to. 


Paid Her A Record Fee 


(Maybe you’ve heard of Doctor Katherine M. H. 
Blackford. Every once in a while some magazine 
writes her up. For years she has made a business 
of analyzing character from appearances. One of 
the big agricultural implement companies raid 
her a large fee for picking employees that way 
~-because of her ability to tell from an appli- 
cant’s looks whether he had the stuff to make 
» and what kind of a job he would fit into 

Instead of being guided by an applicant’s 


best. 


more like a pastime than a study. My first even- 
ing on those lessons was more fun than going to 
a show. And the practical results began to show 
immediately—that first evening gave me pointers 
that I began to cash in on the very next day. 
The rest was merely a matter of a little more 
study and a little more practice. 

“And here is another thing that makes it easy— 
@ mere request to the publishers of Dr. Black- 
ford’s lessons will bring them for 5 days’ free 
examination. If they don’t sell themselves to you 





Has Been Doing This For Years 


Dr. Blackford’s unerring ability to judge people at sight 
is amply evidenced by her remarkable record in the 
selection of employees for such firms as the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company, Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Hercules Powder 
Company, and others. In passing on thousands of 
applicants each year, Dr. Blackford estimated the 
character and capabilities of each entirely from the 
outward signs. The accuracy of her instantaneous 
judgment is proved by the fact that 98% of her selec- 
tions—regardless of their previous experience—made 
good at the jobs in which she placed them. Her 7-lesson 
course now makes it easy for anyone to learn and 
epply the simple principles which she has been using 
‘years. 














How .It Helped John 


when you look them over, send them back and 
they cost you nothing. If you think you are get- 
ting value received, a $5 bill pays far them. That's 
all. And I can honestly say, Harry, that I wouldn't 
trade what I got from those lessons for any $5,000 
check ever signed, let alone a $65 bill.” 


I Can Now Say “Ditto” 


One of the best moves I ever made in my life was 
to take John Cogan’s suggestion and follow suit. 
That was about three months ago. Now that I’m 
in on the real How of reading people from the 
outward signs—of telling what a man or woman 
is like from what they look like—I can say “ditto” 
to everything John Cogan said. 


He didn’t paint it a bit too strong—either the 
simplicity of it, or the practical day after day 
value of knowing how to judge people, instead of 
relying on mere haphazard impressions about them. 


Thanks to those 7 easy lessons, I can now tell al- 
most the minute I lay eyes on people how to 
make them my friends, in either a business or 
social way—how to talk to them, how to influence 
them to the best advantage. Also I can tell at a 
glance whom I can trust and whom I can’t. The 
first time I see a man—or woman either—I can 
get a better line on him than many of his frierds 
have after years of acquaintance. On top of all 
this, those lessons have taught me more about 
myself than I ever knew before—and when you 
come right down to it, mighty few of us ever 
really know ourselves, to say nothing of others. 
To my mind, those two points are two of the big- 
gest factors in any kind of work or business— 
knowing yourself and knowing others. No won- 
der Mr. L. E. Hawley, of Grand Rapids, wrote 
the Independent Corporation as follows: 


“If I had known years ago what I have 
learned already from Dr. Blackford’s 
Course, the knowledge would have been 
worth a thousand times the price of these 
lessons to me.” 


Free Examination—Send No Money 


I don’t say that every one will find these lessons 
as helpful as I did. But what you can get from 
them is certainly worth many times $5 to any one 
who will take the trouble to send for them und 
read them. 

And remember that you don’t have to pay a cent 
until you see the lessons, and then enly if you are 
satisfied with your bargain. 

You can see them 5 days before deciding. Then 
if you can’t see $5 worth in them, return them to 
the publishers and they cost you nothing. No 
matter what you think of the lessons after you 
look them over, you can’t lose on a see-for-your- 
self offer like this. Merely mail the coupon at the 
bottom of this page, same as I did—no money 
necessary, nothing but your name and address. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Tndependent Corporation 


Division of Business Educa‘ion, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly) 
Please send me Dr. Blackford’s Course of seven 

lessons called Reading Character at Sight. I will 
either remail the Course to you within five days 
after its receipt or send you $5. 
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You’ve got to have 
the right pencil 


If your pencil work is 
to be always up to top 
speed, top efficiency, 
you've got to have a pen- 
cil not only of the best 
quality but of the degree 
of lead exactly suited to 
your work, 


ELDopaD 


is proclaimed by artists, archi- 
tects, engineers, business men 
and other connoisseurs, as a real 
American achievement, The 
strong, long-wearing leads do not 
easily break or weardown quickly, 
Their responsiveness makes your 
work less tiring, end quicker. 
First of all specify the Eldorado; 
then be sure you are getting the 
right grade, 

How to find Note in the 
chart below aad ys 9H the 
bardest and HB is medium (the degree most 
used in general work), Select the degree you 
think will suit your work and your liking. If 
not exactly right, next time choose a pom 
naa softer, Wien you have thus — 

» Speci it eve ti oO" 
Vill always have pencil satisfaction. 
Send us 16c in stamps now, 
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the u want and we will 

you samples worth double the 

money. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 

DEPT. 143-J JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Established 

DOE Laradion aay 











A.R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Oat. 





Varying degrees of H Hard. 

$B > extra softness —6B 2H Harder. 

4B) softest. 3H Very hard, 
3B Extra soft and black. 4H Extra hard. 
2B Very soft and black. SH Varying 
B Soft and black. 7H degrees of 
HB Medium soft. 8H extra 

F Firm. 9H hasdases, 














Buy Liberty Bonds 
and Help the Boys 


C. A. DARDS, Inc. 
FLORIST 


44th St., and Madison Ave. 
New York 


























THE CLEAN DESK 


(Continued from page 93) 


the day’s work that might be carried 
out by a substitute secretary fairly well. 

12. Standardization. All utensils, mate- 
rials and supplies for desk work should be 
standardized; if they are not, the effect of 
an unknown product bought in emergency 
may delay you or impair your work. Every 
article in your desk should measure up to 
certain well defined standards of perform- 
ance. You should know what these stand- 
ards are, and how to apply them. Being 
satisfied that you have the best work mate- 
rials and appliances on the market, you 
should then order ahead in large quanti- 
ties, first to obtain the advantages of whole- 
sale prices, second, to guarantee you against 
shortage. 

13. Renewal. To make certain that your 
desk equipment is always complete, arrange 
to have your stock clerk visit your desk 
and take inventory about once a month. 

14. Care. Tools and supplies should be 
kept in order by a clerk or the office boy. 
It is a rule in some concerns for an em- 
ployee thus delegated to make the rounds 
of the desks once a day, for the purpose 
of sharpening knives and pencils, refilling 
fountain pens and ink-bottles, replenishing 
stocks that are low and otherwise keeping 
desk materials in good shape. 

15. Schedule. Work of the day must be 
planned ahead by the calendar and the clock 
so that each general class of office routine 
may come at the same time each day. A 
lift of work items covering all these classi- 
fications should be kept by you, and an- 
other by your secretary, if you have one, 
or by your employer if you are a secretary. 

16. Regularity. The stream of work 
should be steady, should follow the same 
route right along, and should be originally 
planned according to scientific time-and- 
motion-study. The law of averages taken 
over a few days or weeks should establish 
the period of time that each job or set of 
jobs will probably consume. 

17. Continuity. Form the habit of com- 
pleting every job before starting another, 
and of completing it in the order specified 
on your schedule. One of the principle 
sources of confusion, error, haste, waste and 
ill temper in a business concern or in a 
household is the pernicjous and insidious 
habit of dropping one piece of work, taking 
up another, going back to the first, snatch- 
ing up the second, taking on a third, and 
so mixing and mangling the whole perform- 
ance that nothing gets finished right. Make 
it a rule never even to think about two 
series or kinds-of work at the same time, 
think only of what you are doing. get that 
work finished and cleared away before ak 
lowing another matter to enter your con- 
sciousness. 

18. Variation. Monotony of desk labor 
should be avoided, otherwise brain fag, eye 
strain, bedy fatigue, nerve exhaustion, may 
result. Concentration must be offset by re- 
laxation. Different sets of nerves, muscles 
and brain cells should be exercized in turn, 
that others may be rested. If most of your 
work is of one special kind, whether manual 
or mental, you should create natural or 
arbitrary divisions of time effort by which 
the consecutive periods of work for hand, 
cye or brain are made short enough to pre- 
vent fatigue, loss of interest or growth of 
irritability. The men who keep young and 
strong and can turn out the largest amount 
of work frequently get up from their desk, 
move around, relax and rest by doing some- 
thing different. 

19. Speed. This does not mean hurry— 
the man who hastens never hurries. Rather 
it means the adoption of the new short-cut 
methods of handling desk and office work, 


the right combination of which for your 
particular needs would reduce and simplify 
your working day. Among these helps for 
the saving of time are the following: Ma- 
chine computation and tabulation to lift 
routine burdens of both head and hand; 
printed office and desk forms wherever pos- 
sible to save typing and writing; use of 
different colored standardized stationary for 
instructions, records and reports to be dir- 
tinguished at a glance; improved methods 
of speedier typewriting and dictating; 
pneumatic tubes and other automatic sys- 
tems of carriers for quick delivery of mes- 
sages; telephone and interphone schemes of 
conferences and memoranda to take the 
place of personal interviews when possible ; 
code of symbols and abbreviations worked 
out among helpers in handling correspond- 
ence, filing system, records and memoranda. 
Details of such plans, implements and de- 
vices should be secured from a national 
efficiency organization. 

20. Records. As each item on your daily 
desk program is completed and cleared 
away. it should be checked off on the mem- 
orandum containing your schedule. Thus 
you will know at any hour of the day just 
where you stand in relation to the schedule, 
with a record of the finished jobs and a 
statement of the unfinished. A good plan 
for a desk worker is to have several hun- 
dred copies of a standardized schedule form 
sheet printed in two columns, the left-hand 
vertical column showing hours, half-hours 
or shorter periods during the day for each 
appointment, job or group of jobs, with the 
latter specified on the sheet opposite the 
time scheduled for it, and the vertical right- 
hand column consisting of horizontal dotted 
lines for additional work or special mem- 
oranda relating to any certain days; at the 
bottom of the sheet also blank space is left 
for notes and comments, while at the top a 
blank line appears for the date which is 
filled in by a pen or typewriter. This blank 
program of industry when carried out and 
checked off may be filed away as a record 
of the work of the day, week, month or 
year. The first move toward increasing the 
output of tomorrow is to measure the out- 
put of today. 

21. Clean-up. The last item on your daily 
schedule should be a memorandum to clear 
everything off your desk, leaving it for the 
night as bare of work as tho it were never 
used, A clean desk in the morning is just 
as important as a clean face. 

22. Comfort. It is a sign of rare wisdom 
for a man to specialize in comfort and con- 
tentment while at work. See that your desk 
chair fits your desk and your body, so that 
you naturally sit straight without effort 
and do your work without strain. Plan 
your work so that extremegmental or phy- 
sical activity does not come right after a 
heavy meal. Wear clothing designed to pro- 
mote, not impair, the functions of respira- 
tion, circulation, digestion. Why should a 
factory worker be comfortable'’and a desk 
worker not? The powerful, prodigious desk 
workers are. 

23. Consultation. The suggestions here 
made, with any others that may occur to 
you in studying the matter out, should of 
course be discussed and approved by the 
beads of your company or department or 
any other superior officials to whom you 
are responsible, in advance of adoption by 
yourself. You may find that objections or 
modifications have to be considered. You 
will certainly find that the operation of 
your desk is too closely connected with 
other employees and departments for you 
to make radical changes on your own re- 
sponsibility. Likely as not a few of your 
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business associates have technical books or 
magazines with valuable ideas along the 
lines here mapped out. Other men you know 
may have improved on these improvements. 
Before starting immnovations, get all the 
knowledge you can from all the ‘sources 
available. 


24. Codrdination. There are but two al- 


ternatives for a man with a clean desk to 
regard as possiblé; he must either co- 
ordinate the schedules of all his co-workers 
with his own daily program, or he must be 
independent of them all. Every item on 
your list of daily accomplishment which 
is a required factor in the establishment 
and maintenance of a clean desk is almost 
sure to be tied up with somebody else’s 
mode, manner and time of performance. 
Your moves must articulate with all others 
on which the result of your work depends. 
Before you fix the new standards of the 
clean desk as your infallible guide, you 
should learn how far your associates and 
subordinates are able and willing to help 
you to put your new program into effect. 
Whoever wins in a ball game, a battle or 
a business does it finally by team work. 

25. Education. All new methods of work 
have to be explained, illustrated, demon- 
strated, over and over until each employee 
knows by heart the how of the method and 
why of the principle. You may wisely take 
an empty desk, or choose that of one of 
your employees, and make it a model for 
teaching desk efficiency. When you have 
it properly organized and equipt, you may 
spend to advantage an hour or two a week 
in showing all your desk workers how the 
clean desk should be operated. To reform 
a man’s method you must inform the man’s 
mind. To improve the work you must edu- 
eate the worker. National societies now 
having such matters in charge may profit- 
ably be consulted as to the training of office 
helpers in relation to the clean desk and 
to other approved methods and systems of 
better office work. 

Your desk is the face of your business 
organism. People see it first and by its 
looks judge the nature and character of 
your business. Also by the cleanness, order, 
contentment and cheer it radiates will be 
measured the influence you exert for good 
on employees, clients or customers, and 
visitors. Both office industry and office hos- 
pitality require this rule: Keep your desk 
as clean as your face. Your desk should 
smile as cordially as your face, and only a 
clean desk wears a smile of welcome. 








Capital Copy 


The woolen mills of the country are 
asked to stop making fancy “Indian” blan- 
kets. 


Altho the public has responded patriotic- 
ally to the request for magazines for sol- 
diers, the Post Office Department reports 
that more current reading matter is wanted 
at the various camps, and urges subscrib- 
ers to mail their magazines promptly when 
they have finished with them. 


Arrangements are being made to provide 
farms for our returned soldiers. Secretary 
Lane has announced that there will be a 
job at good pay for every soldier who re- 
turns from France, and that while at work 
he can be making a home for himself for 
which he can pay the Government in forty 
years’ time. 

Stenographers and typewriters are urged 
as a patriotic duty to enter the Govern- 
ment service at Washington for important 
war work. Those who have not the re- 
quired training are encouraged to undergo 
instruction at once. Examinations are 
given in 550 cities every Tuesday. In- 
formation and application blanks ma be 
obtained at the post office or custom h. ase 
in any important city. 
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or Christmas 
at McCutcheon’s 


This year, in spite of War conditions, our stock of Pure Linen 


Handkerchiefs for the Holidays is larger than ever before be- 
cause we ordered very heavily two years ago, in anticipation of 
the present Linen shortage, and before the price of Linen ad- 


vanced so sharply. 


We are, therefore, in a position to 
offer our patrons unusual values in 
Holiday Handkerchiefs. All are of 
pure Linen, as McCutcheon Hand- 
kerchiefs have been for the past 63 
years. 


We counsel early selection while 
stocks are complete. 
Initialed Handkerchiefs 


For Women—$3.00, 4.00, 6.00 to 
12.00 the dozen. 








For Men—$6.00, 7.80, 9.00, 12.00 
and 15.00 the dozen. 


For Children—3 for 65 cents. 
Embroidered Handkerchiefs 


From France, Ireland, Switzerland, 
Spain and Madeira. We have never 
had a more beautiful assortment, 
and the values have never been 
better. 


For Children—All white,and white 
with colored borders, 25c., 50c., 75¢c. 
and $1.00 each, and up. 


For Women—All white, and with 
colored borders, 25c., 35c., 50c., 75¢. 
and $1.00 each, and up. 


Khaki Handkerchiefs 


Pure Linen, of good serviceable 
quality and generous in size, 65c. 
and 75c. each. 


Orders by mail filled promptly 














McCutcheon Pure Linen Hand-Embroidered 
Hand kerchiefs $1.00 each, postpaid 


Handkerchief purchases are delivered in dainty McCutcheon 


boxes suitable for presentation purposes. 


We respectfully suggest that in so far as possible you act 
on the Government's request that Christmas shopping 
be done in October and November this year. 


Our illustrated Fall and Winter Catalogue, which will be sent 
gladly on request, is full of sensible Christmas Gift suggestions. 


James McCutcheon &Co. 


The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, N. Y. 
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You don’t know 


what pencil perfec. 


tion is until you 


ENUS 
PENCILS 


R easy writ- 

ing, sketching, 

or draughting, 

choose from these 

17 superb Venus de- 
grees: 


Softest 
6B—5B—4B 

Soft 
3B—2B 

Medium 

B—HB—F—H 

Hard 
2H—3H—4H—sH 

Very Hard 
6H—7H—8H—9H 


4¢ OFFER 


Send 14c. in stamps for 3 trial 

— ‘ ter you find how 
ect they are, buy VENUS’ 

Caehaly at your dealer. 


Sf 


American Pencil Co. 


248 Fifth Ave., New Yerk 
and Clapton, London, Eng. 
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Problems of Policy , 


HE reader who seeks a survey of all 

the territorial problems which will 
probably come up for discussion at the 
peace conference, and who cannot afford 
the time to delve in the encyclopedias and 
histories to get this information, will find 
Stakes of the War, by Lothrop Stoddard 
and Glenn Frank, a most convenient man- 
ual. This book considers each disputed 
province in turn; gives a brief account of 
its political and economic condition ; states 
the political, economic, strategic, racial, cul- 
tural and religious interests of each claim- 
ant nation in the area considered; and 
briefly discusses the advantages and dis- 
advantages of various jolutions which have 
been proposed. There is a brief introduc- 
tion by ex-President Taft. 

On the whole there is little to criticize 
as to the accuracy of the facts given or 
the perspective in which they are placed. 
The authers aim with marked success to 
be impartial; it may fairly be claimed for 
the book that it is as free from bias as if 
it had been published in 1913. On the 
other hand, there is perhaps too much ten- 
dency to ignore the changes which war 
has made and which must certainly be 
reckoned with at the peace settlement. 
Thus Russia is treated thruout the book 
as if it were still a powerful and imperial- 
istic Empire dominating the diplomacy of 
continental Europe. It is strange to read 
ir a book dated 1918 that an independent 
Czecho-Slovak State “could survive only by 
grace of the constant support of Russia” 
when every newspaper is telling us how 
Russia now survives only by grace of the 
activity of the Czecho-Slovak army! 

The suggestions for the peace settlement 
are not insisted on, as the aim of the au- 
thors is to impart information rather than 
to inculexte opinion. But some of these 
suggestions are well worth attention. Thus 
on Constantinople: 

The method of international control may be 
either that of administration by an international 
commission dealing with the Constantinople prob- 
lem alone, or that of administration by a league 
of nations, which shall be a central organ of 


administration for all such international con- 


cerns. .. . Here again international control will 





JNo.WILLIAMS.INc. Bronzz Founpry (£st.1873) 
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Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs 

or pads MR. C. “" BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 

























am qutomatic Air Cushions. Binds ond 
ws the broken parts together as 
a broken limb. No salves. No Tackle, 


cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mai, free. name and address today. 


C.E. BROOKS, 490F State St., Marshall, Mich. 














rigid preserver of the status quo in the face of 
shifting needs and inevitable growth. It remains 
to be seen whether the political creativeness of 
the world can evolve a system of international 
regulation and control that will mete out a jus- 
tice flexible enough to do away with the hereto- 
fore inevitable readjustments thru war. 


Stakes of the War, by Lothrop Stoddard and 


Glenn Frank. Century Co. $2.50. 
America’s Big Job 
France b ly and tragically 





heroic when war Pn England became 
unwontedly cheerful because life was moving on 
grander levels. In America there was no out- 
ward change. The old habit of feverish industry 
still persisted, but was intensified and applied 
in unselfish directions. “We've got four years 
to do this job. We’ve got four years to do this 
job” is the American soldier’s chant. 
Lieutenant Coningsby Dawson, com- 
missioned by the British Government 
to visit the American army in France, 
has written in Out to Win an in- 
spiring account of the place we hold with 
our Allies on the firing line. Lieutenant 
Dawson has been fighting with the British 
troops since 1914—with ,time out for 





wounds—and he has previously written two 
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Press Illustrating 
Coningsby Dawson, author of “Out to Win” 


stirring messages from the men up front 
in “The Glory of the Trenches” and “Carry 
On.” In Out to Win he pays enthusiastic 
tribute to the fighting vigor and efficiency 
of the Americans and challenges again the 
great secondary army of civilians in all 
Allied countries to keep up a like morale. 

Only one doubt as to ultimate victory ever 
assails the Western Front: that it may be at- 
tacked in the rear by premature peace negotia- 
tions of the civil populations it defends. Should 
that ever happen, the Western Front would cease 
to be a mixture of French, Americans, Cana- 
dians, Australians, British and Belgians; it would 
become a nation by itself, pledged to fight on 
till the ideals for which it set out to fight are 
definitely established. 


Out to Win, by Coningsby Dawson. John Lane 
Co. $1.25. 


Withthe First Yanks Overseas 


IHE voyage across on the first American 
transport, the weeks of training behind 
the lines and our first fighting at the front 
lose nothing of the thrill they gave our 
boys in the retelling by Heywood Broun in 
The A. E. F. Without belittling in the 
least the serious purpose underlying our 
work over there, Mr. Broun has played up 
the American tendency to turn work into 
play and presented generously the humor 
and good fellowship of the A. E. F. There 
is nothing of involved strategical problems 
in the picture of war as he saw it; there 
is much of human incidentals such as this: 
Some officers had tried to teach their men a 
little French on the trip across, but not much 
seemed to stick. The men were not over curious 
as to this strange language. One old sergeant 
went to his lieutenant and said: ““You know, sir, 
I’ve served in China and the Philippines and 
Cuba, I’ve been up against this foreign language 
proposition before and I know just what I need. 
If you'll write down a few words for me and 
tell me how they’re pronounced I won’t have to 
bother you any more. I want ‘Give me a plate 
of ham and eggs.’ ‘How much”? ‘What's your 
name?’ and ‘Do you love me, kid?’” 


The A. E. F., by Heywood Broun. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.50. 


Military Materials 
raga se for officers and enlisted 
en are being published rapidly in re- 
sponse to the great demand that naturally 
follows the change from a civilian to a 


military career for so many young men. 
Colonel James A. Moss’s Manual of Mili- 
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tary Training, which has been officially 
~ adopted by 105 military schools and col- 
leges, is intended primarily for use in in- 
struction of cadets in such schools, and 
is of great value to company officers both 
in the Regular Army. and the Reserve 
Corps. The Manual is well illustrated with 
helpful diagrams. 

By the same author are the Officers’ 
Manual and Privates’ Manual. The for- 
mer is a compilation of customs of the 
service, end other matters of value to the 
inexperienced officer. 

The latter gives in a simple, direct man- 
ner information dealing with equipment, 
military courtesy, health, first aid, guard 
duty and rifle practise, and has, in addi- 
tion, a valuable detailed index. 

In the Origin and Significance of Mili- 
tary Customs. Major Moss explains mili- 
tary terms, uniforms and insignia in a 
manner interesting to men in the service 
and to civilians. 

Manual of Military Training, $2.25; Officers’ 

Manual, $2.50; Privates’ Manual, $1; Origin 

and Significance of Military Customs, 50 cents, 

by Colonel James A, Moss. Geo Banta, Men- 

asha, Wisconsin. q 


Aviation—German Style 


APTAIN MANFRED FREIHERR 

VON RICHTHOFEN, foremost among 
German aces, with eighty aerial victories to 
his credit, was killed in action in April of 
the present year. After a large amount of 
censoring which has not robbed it of many 
interesting revelations, his own story comes 
to us in a translation, and it is good to get 
the point of view of this man whom we 
may take as an example of the finest among 
German aviators. 

Captain Richthofen is not of fighting 
stock but he shows the latent love of things 
military wher he says, in speaking of ob- 
taining his commission, “It was a fine feel- 
ing, the most glorious I have ever expe- 
rienced, when people called me Lieutenant.” 
His first Solo-Flight, that tremendous event 
in the life of an airman, was disastrous, 
and with descriptions of this, and his first 
flight in a storm, as well as of “Richthofen’s 
Flying Circus,” his book furnishes thrilling 
reading. 

It is curious, tho hardly surprizing, to find 
the book utterly lacking in any spiritual 
feeling, or suggestion that the act of killing 
is repellent, tho he does take time to ap- 
plaud his victims. He writes: 

One can become enthusiastic over anything. 
For a time I was delighted with bomb throwing. 
It gave me a tremendous pleasure te bomb 
those fellows from’ above. Frequently I took 
part in two expeditions on a single day. 

This is the “C’est la guerre” spirit in a 
different way and with a vengeance! And 
not less so in the following statement : 

My father came on a visit to our aerodome. 
We just happened to have returned from an 
expedition. My brother was the first to climb 
out of his machine, and he greeted the old 
sentleman with the words: “Good day, Father. 
I have just shot down an Englishman.” Imme- 
diately I also climbed out of mine and greeted 
him, “Good day, Father, I have just shot down 
an Englishman.” The old gentleman felt very 
happy and he was delighted. He is not one of 
those fathers who are afraid for their sons. 

This is vastly different from the litera- 
ture of our own fighting men, surely, and 
worth reading for the very contrast. 

The Red Battle Flyer, by Captain Manfred 


Freiherr von Richthofen. Robert M. McBride 
& Co. $1.25. 


Japan or Germany 


REDERIC COLEMAN has written 

more than one notable book on the war. 
His Japan or Germany is of special timely 
interest. Mr. Coleman discloses at first 
hand the peculiar predicament in which 
Japan finds herself in fearing that after 
the war she may be bereft of the sympa- 






















Costing 
12c to 13c 
Contains 2490 


"It Looks Big 


When You Figure Its Food Value 
Meat Costs 8 Times as Much per Calory 


The small package of Quaker Oats contains 2490 calories of food. It 
costs 12 to 13 cents. 

The calory is the energy unit used to measure food. 

Quaker Oats equals in food value—approximately—the following 
amounts of other staple foods. 


Measured by Calories 


lOne 13c Package: Quaker Oats Equals 
3 Ibs. Round Steak 4 ats. Milk 
3 Ibs. Leg of Lamb 2 lbs. White Bread 
5 Ibs. Young Chicken 7 Ibs. Potatoes 














Figure what you pay for these foods. You will find that meat foods— 
for the same calories—cost 8 to 14 times as much as Quaker Oats. Then 
compare them. 





Calories Per Pound 


Round Steak 890 


Eges 720 
Young Chicken 505 Quaker Oats 1810 











Thus Quaker Oats—the food of foods—has from 2 to 3 times the calory 
value. Yet all are good foods, and some are indispensable. 

Use Quaker Oats to bring down the food-cost average. Make it your 
breakfast. Serve it fried. Mix it with your flour foods to add flavor and 
save wheat. Each dollar’s worth used to displace meat saves you about $8, 
measured by the calories supplied. 


Quaker Oats 


The Extra-Flavory Flakes 


The reason for Quaker Oats is super 
flavor. They are flaked from queen gra:ns 
only—just the rich, plump oats. 


We get but ten pounds from a bushel. 
When such a grade sells at no extra 
price, it is due to yourself that you get it. 


12 to 13c and 30 to 32c Per Package 
Except in Far West and South . (2003) 
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“The Book of the Dead” 


This is the title of the Egyptian Bible. 
The oldest known papyrus scroll of this 
book was written about 3000 B. C. 

If writing paper iets today were as indestructible 
as papyrus, pen manuscript and records 
made with Carter's me Witing Fluid would last 
forever. This ink writes a beautiful, easy-to- 
read bright blue and dries a permanent black 
that fairly becomes a part of the paper. 

Carter’s rich, anenty blue color has been 
distinctive among inks for fae years. 
Today when colors are weak and unreliable 
“*Carter’s Writing Fluid’’ with its pre-war 
blue is especially desirable. 


There are more than thirty different kinds of 


Carter 
Inx 


for pen and fountain pen use and a hundred 
others for various commercial purposes. 


CICO Paste, Carter 
Typewriter Ribbonz and 
Carter Carbonz are other 
famous members of the Sj 2 
Carter family. At any ,7 ms, 1 
stationer’s shop. Zi 

THE CARTER’S INK 
COMPANY 


Boston 


Chicago 
New York Montreal 
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Open Fireplaces 
with Andirons. 


Wood burning 
grates. 


Electric fireplace 
heaters operating 
without dirt, or 
dust, or odor. 


WM. H. JACKSON COMPANY 


2 West 47th St., New York City 
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thetic accord of the Allies she positively 
needs. Mainly, it would seem, for a reason 
stated by the author: 

This is a war, we say, for democracy. Count 
Terauchi, the able Premier of Japan, said not 
long ago that democracy is one of the greatest 
dangers of the age. Terauchi, whom I admrie 
sincerely and who has proved, himself to be a 
strong man indeed during the past year and a 
half, is no democrat. He might be an even 
stronger man if he was a democrat, but he 
could not, then, be Premier of Japan. 

For all this the author shows Japan is 
absolutely loyal to the Allies as against 
yermany. Regarding Siberia, Mr. Coleman 
has given us a remarkably illuminating ac- 
count, emphasizing the separateness of 
progressive viewpoint east and west of the 
Ural Mountains. It is the more truly demo- 
eratic spirit among the Siberians which Mr 
Coleman believes should make their country 
the rallying ground for a rehabilitation of 
Russia proper, but set against this is their 
ingrained distrust of Japan. 


Japan or Germany, . predate Coleman. 
George H. Doran Co. $1. 


Tredick Wakes Up 


We know now that Khaki is no mere color 
and weave, but a living, precious thing. It is 
the symbol of service, which is Life itself. Who- 
sover shall wear Khaki, in mind or on the body, 
cannot die. It is the very spirit of that selfless- 
ness which ‘“‘conquers death, strips it of fear, 
and makes it almost beloved.” 

This is the closing paragraph of Free- 
man Tilden’s story of how a little Middle 
Western village, asleep at the beginning 
of the war, yawned, stretched, tried to go 
back to sleep but couldn’t keep from wak- 
ing up in the end. “Tredick said to Europe. 
in its heart, ‘Don’t be foolish! But if you 
must be foolish, don’t disturb Tredick.’ ” 
And then it proceeded to do all the things 
it had considered most insane with the 
least possible loss of time. 

Prudence Perkins, a hardened old spin- 
ster, had never seemed heroic; Tom Gilstar. 
her nephew, was commonly supposed to be 
“chicken hearted” and his brother, Sherry, 
had fallen into evil ways, but the war is 
bigger than the individual and you wouldn't 
have known any of them after Sergeant 
Gillis had been in town a few days. The 
boys couldn’t enlist fast enough and Aunt 
Prudence started for France on a ship that 
was blown up. There are two girls to make 
it a love story and furnish the Red Cross 
nurses without which no story is complete. 

Mr. Tilden has given a very good idea 
of how the war affected our small towns. 


Khaki, How Tredick Got Into the War, by 
Freeman Tilden. Macmillan Co. $1.25. 


The Hive 


FADERS of The Hive will be divided 

into three classes, those who think they 
don’t understand what it is all about, those 
who think they do, and those who think 
that it isn’t about anything. The last will 
be the astute readers. 

In the good old days before the war, be- 
fore Will Levington Comfort felt the “spell 
of the mystical adventure,” he used to be 
a good novelist but he has turned into a 
thinker and his thoughts are not coherent, 
which does not mean that there is any lack 
of ability, but simply that he has got into 
the wrong room. We cannot but regret the 
loss of a good novelist and we are not 
recompensed by the mystical inner selves 
and cosmic forces which Mr. Comfort gives 
us in place of stories. Gerald Stanley Lee 
has set the pace and “books of eager vision” 
follow as birds their mates. 

The only people who will derive any 
pleasure from The Hive will be those who 
read into it their own ideas. It is hard 
pulling for a person to get any meaning, 
unless he has one of his own, from such 
a passage as this: 


METAL 
BASKET 


WASTE basket is either a nui- 
sance or it is the most service- 
able friend an office man can have. 
The Victor is the serviceable kind. It is 
made of metal, finished in Olive Green, Oak 
or Mahogany. It is heavy enough to remain 
exactly where you wantit. It is so well 
balanced that it will not tip over even if 
tipped at a 45 degree angle. 


It is fire proof and eliminates all danger 
if a lighted match, cigar or cigarette is 
thrown into the basket. It is indestructible 
and because of its long service it is the most 
economical basket to buy.. 


Ask Your Dealer for a Victor 


When you need a waste basket for your 
home, Office or store, insist upon getting the 
Victor. It is serviceable, attractive and 
practical. It is the best basket you can buy. 


Write for the Catalog 


Our booklet. ‘Furniture of Steel for the Bank 
and Office”’ shows our complete line of meta! bas- 
kets, desks, safes, bond boxes, tables,etc. Every 
office should have this booklet on file. It will be 
mailed free to any one who writes for it. 


METAL OPFICE FURNITURE COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 








The English Speaking 
Peoples 


of the world are now 
drawn into closer and more 
cordial relations than ever 
before. 


The mission they have to 
accomplish in the future 
requires an unbroken con- 
tinuation of this 


Bond of Friendship 
The leading world-wide 


exponent of this high com- 
mon cause is 
THE ENGLISH SPEAKING 
WORLD 


8 Mortimer Ave., Rutherford, N. J. 


A 32-page illustrated 
monthly. One dollar a 
year; ten cents a copy. 


Write for price per thousand 
for patriotic distribution 
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First passion, then dispassi then 
sion-conquest of pairs of opposites until night 
and day are seen as separate sides of the same 
globe. So with pain and pleasure and all fluc- 
tuations. 


There is much said of democracy and | 


cosmic forces and when they meet there 


is trouble ahead for the reader. In quite, 


a different vein are letters from children 
who are growing up at the author’s colony 
at Stone Study and learning to express 
such thoughts as these, of John’s: 

Comrad has meant a lot the last four days 
to me. Comrad is everything in the New Race. 
Masters will be comrads with every one. Their 
thoughts never go apart. They are always pull- 
ing together. We are held together. The pull of 
the world is nothing to us. 

When these children grow older, if they 
follow their master, they will not write 
so simply as this. Thoughts concerning the 
New Race and Comrades there will be, and 
in large measure, but the treatment will 
make them unintelligible. 

It’s all in synthesis. The end of bulk possession 
is pain. . . . We started in with many flowers. 
We ended with roses. It’s all in the tea-rose. By 
careful selection of thoughts over a period, we 
can come into the joy of flowers in other peo- 
ple’s gardens. There are brave men who allow 
you to walk in their orchards; and there are 
many who work hard to raise fruits for a price. 

Verily, all is vanity, and the vainest of 
all things is trying to find a concrete mean- 
ing for these flights. 

The Hive, by Will Levington Comfort. George 

H. Doran Co. $1.50. 


Tang of Life 


RITTEN by a man with several 


Western stories already to his credit | 
the charm of Tang of Life comes from the | 


author’s thoro knowledge and love of his 
locality. But this book has an appeal wider 
than that of just a rousing cowboy yarn, 
mainly because of its very excellent char- 
acter work. There are a great many per- 
sons directly and indirectly involved in the 


plot and all of them are real, flesh and) 


blood people. 

Jim Waring, gunman and hunter of bad 
men, is the hero for a while, but gradually 
his son, Lorry, a chip off the old block, 
takes the center of the stage. When Lorry 
applies for work at the Forestry Office, 
Torrance decides “that a young man who 
could capture a holdup man, best the 
notorious High Chin in a fight, repair a 
broken automobile, turn a prisoner loose, 
and make his own escape all withir the 
short compass of forty-eight hours, was a 
rather capable person in a way.” 

When Jim Waring sets out to “get” the 
man who killed his pal in an unfair fight 
and when Lorry helps run the I. -W. W. 
out of the town of Sterling, there is action 
galore. The book closes with the news of 
our entrance into the war and the call for 
young men to enlist. So Lorry “sets his 
face toward the High Trail.” 


Tang of Life, by Henry Herbert Knibbs. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.50. 


Old Friends 


_ book by Edna Ferber can be sure 
of a spontaneous welcome from high- 
brows and low-brows alike. The people in 
her stories are real folks; “Sophy as she 
might have been,” “the gay old dog,” “the 


woman who tried to be good,” “the tough! 


guy” and “the self-complacent young cub” 
are all alike in one chief characteristic— 
they are predominantly human. In Cheerful 
—By Request these folks, and others, en- 
liven a dozen of Edna Ferber’s latest sto- 
ries with their triumphs and their trials. 
The dozen are all good stories—that goes 
without saying—but they are more than 
that, they are stories it will do you good 
to read. 


Cheerful—By Request, yA Bee Ferber. Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co. $1.4 
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LANGUAGES &uakneb 
ON ALL PHONOGRAPHS 


Union Theological Seminary 
Broadway at 120th St., New York City 


The charter requires that “Equal privileges of 
admission and instruction, with all the advan- 
tages of the Institution, shall be allowed to 
Students of every denomination of Christians.” 
Eighty-third year began September 2sth, 1918. 
For Catalogue, address Tue Dean oF STUDENTS. 

















METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


ths = het te ae offers a two and one-half years course of training. 
SE: pe Each pupil nurse receives an allowance of from $10 
A 3 ‘ . to $15 a month in addition to maintenance and 
uniforms. 

Minimum age 18 years. Requirements, at least one 
year of high school or equivalent. Classes are 
formed each month. 

Blackwell’s Island is an historic spot. It is removed 
from the rush and noise of the city, yet so near New 
York as to be part of it. The palatial nurses home 
with its extensive and attractive grounds, is an ideal 
place to live in. 


As a war measure, the course has been reduced from three years to two years and six months, Every 


young woman who enters a training school for nursing to-day renders a ic service by releasing a 
pair of trained hands for service "Over There.” 














For Information write to MISS AGNES S. WARD, Superintendent 








MY TRIP TO TEs 
BELGIAN FRONT 


(Continued from page 91) 

ditch by the side of the road. But even 
so, our heads and shoulders were ex- 
posed to the German observation posts. 
As we trudged along I noticed the 
ground was covered with shot and 
broken shell. I picked up many pices of 
shrapnel and also a splinter from a wrecked 
German aeroplane. We could see the smok- 
ing city of Ypres only a few hundred yards 
ahead. The Germans were still shelling it. 
We walked into our front trenches at this 
spot, but they seemed to be most inade- 
quately made and manned. I should have 
supposed that the Germans could have 
penetrated them if they had wanted to 
without very much trouble. There seemed 
to be few men on the front lines defending 
the salient, but no doubt there were plenty 
in the rear ready in case of an attack. We 
walked back out of range of the enemy 
observation posts and visited the Belgian 
batteries situated on the banks of the canal. 
They were firing away at frequent inter- 
vals. In the faint distance we could see 
Mt. Kummel, which Germany got in her 
last drive, but now happily is ours again. 
We then left the battlefield but the odor, 
the horror and the desolation was some- 
thing that can never be obliterated from the 
mind. : 

Half way back to Captain Cresson’s hos- 
pitable home we visited an English anti- 
aircraft battery. I was imprest again with 
how luxuriously the English take their 
fighting. In the trim enclosure where the 
battery was placed they had a little out- 
house fitted up with a porcelain bathtub 
taken from some deserted house near by. 
I'lowers were growing in the well-tended 
flewer beds, little pebbled walks wound in 
and out among the shrubbery and every- 
thing was in apple pie order. They showe: 
me how the great anti-aircraft gun worke‘. 
It is placed on a revolving stand. One offi- 
cer sits on a saddle alongside the gun and 
sights it while the crew do the adjusting 
and firing. At night, when they cannot sce 
the aeroplanes overhead, they have to fire 
at the sound. As it is most difficult to 
score a hit in the daytime, it is next to im- 
possible to bring down a plane at night. 
As we stood there talking a friendly aero- 
plane came over our heads and I asked the 
officer, without looking, to point his gun at 
the plane above him. He “drew a bead” 
exactly on it, so keen had his ear been 
trained. 

We next visited the great gun that re- 
turns the salute every timé that the “Dun- 
kirk Express” is fired from Sengenboom. 
It was hidden in an astounding bit of 
camouflage in the form of a large hay barn. 
The colonel in command told me that the 
concussion of the gun was almost sure to 
split the ear drums of any one near it un- 
less they were stuffed completely with cot- 
ton and even then sometimes they would 
burst. The gun was the largest I have ever 
seen. Its camel-like neck looked a mile long 
—figuratively speaking. Its huge breach 
was big enough for a man to crawl in to. It 
costs over a thousand dollars to fire, and 
it requires three Daimler tractors of 40 
horse power each to drag it into position. 
It fires a shell with a velocity of 17,000 
feet per second and the shell weighs 780 
pounds and explodes by percussion when it 
hits.. It can shoot twenty or thirty miles 
and Ostend is within its range. It once 
fired twenty-two rounds in sixty minutes. 
This gun, of course, is solidly erected and 
if the Germans had ever come over quickly 
it would have had to be blown up as it 
could not be quickly moved. 

We got home pretty tired after the day’s 
experiences and I went to bed early. The 
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last thing I remember before going to sleep 
was hearing three bombs explode with a 
terrific detonation near by. They were 
dropt by German aeroplanes as they flew 
over town on their way to Dunkirk and 
Calais. And the first thing that greeted my 
attention at five o’clock the next morning 
as I drew the curtains of my bedroom was 
an English plane evidently coming home 
from the German lines and flying low over 
the sea. I was soon downstairs where our 
car was waiting to take me to the Belgian 
headquarters where I changed to the offi- 
cial automobile that carries dispatches from 
the Belgian front to the Belgian capital 
at Havre. 

After a wonderful all day’s ride thru 
northern France, where I passed thru many 
towns filled with English and. American 
troops, I arrived at Havre. There I had a 
few hours to look about before I took the 
beat that evening for Southampton. I went 
out to the camp where the American troops 
are first sent when they come over from 
England. Our boys were then arriving at 
the rate of three to five thousand a day. 
Altho the British had loaned us their larg- 
est camp the men were packed in it like 
steers in the Chicago stockyards. They 
slept at times twelve in a tent so I imagine 
they had to “turn over” all together on 
command of the sergeant. When I arrived 
they were having their dinner. The men 
formed in long lines and as they passed the 
cooks each was given bread, meat, butter, 
cheese and coffee. The camp held 6000 men 
and it looked as tho 10,000 were there. To 
show how wary the boys were of strangers, 
I remember that several of the newly ar- 
rived Americans would not answer my 
greetings altho I was accompanied by an 
American officer. They had been told to be- 
ware of friendly strangers and they evi- 
dently thought I might be a spy. At all 
events they were going to take no chances. 

In this connection one of the Intelligence 
Officers of the American army stationed at 
Havre told me a very interesting story 
which shows the insidious side of German 
propaganda. It seems that when the Ameri- 
can soldiers landed in England, the rumor 
eot about that they were to have their 
guns taken away and were to be given Brit- 
ish equipment and to be commanded by 
British officer’. This was so generally be- 
lieved that some of the soldiers actually 
sent a cable of protest to President Wilson. 
The reports were traced to Liverpool, where 
the English Secret Service caught certain 
Irishmen spreading this falsehood. Whether 
the Germans inspired the Irish or not my 
informant did not know, but that was the 
supposition. An official statement was 
therefore prepared and is now read to our 
boys when they land in Europe telling them 
not to believe what they hear unless it 
comes from their own officers. 

Before returning to our hotel I called 
on our Minister, Brand Whitlock, to thank 
him for all he did to facilitate my move- 
ments in Belgium, and then, after dinner, 
boarded our little ship and the next morn- 
ing found me safely back to Mother 
Ingland. 








The Shade of Napoleon to Wilhelm: 
Nothing fails like success in Russia.— 
/ uage. 


The shortage of wool in Germany is fast 
ipproaching the stage when the Kaiser will 
no longer be able to pull it over the people’s 
eves —New York World. 


Yankee—Say, boys, I brought in a cou- 
ple of Huns last night on the end of my 
bayonet. 

Skeptical Tommy—Yer quite certaiz 
there was two of ’em? 

Yankee-—Betcher life, bo’. I heard one of 
em say, “Move up a bit, Fritzy, I’m slip- 
pin’ of€}”—London Passing Show. 





How to End Film 
On Your Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





It Must Be Done 


Brushing teeth without ending the 
film is pretty nearly useless. Millions 
of people know that. They find that 
brushed teeth still discolor, still de- 
cay. And statistics show that tooth 
troubles are constantly increasing. 


A slimy film which you feel on your 
teeth is the cause of most tooth 
troubles. It gets into crevices and 
stays, resisting the tooth ‘brush, 


That film is what discolors, not your 
teeth. It hardens into tartar. It holds 
food which ferments and forms acid. 


It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. So it is that film which 
wrecks the teeth. 

Science has now found a way to 
daily combat that film. Able author- 
ities have proved it by clinical tests. 
It is embodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent, which countless dentists 
are nowurging. It is bound to super- 
sede old methods with everyone who 
knows it. 


A Week Will Show 


The results of Pepsodent are so 
evident, so quick, that a week’s use is 
convincing. And we. offer that test 
at our cost. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is al- 
buminous matter. The object of Pep- 
sodent is to dissolve it, then to con- 
stantly prevent its accumulation. 


Ordinary pepsin will not serve this 
purpose. It must be activated, and 
the usual agent is an acid harmful to 
the teeth. 


But science has discovered a harmless activ- 
ating method. Five governments have already 
granted patents. It is that method—used only 
in Pepsodent—which makes possible this effi- 
cient application. 


After a great many tests made by dental 
authorities, Pepsodent is recognized as the way 


to fight this film. And now we urge everyoneto 
prove it in their homes. 


Send the coupon for a One-Week tube. Use it 
like any tooth paste and watch results. Note 
how clean your teeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence ofthat slimy film. See how your teeth 
whiten as the fixed film disappears. 


Stop your inefficient methods for one week. 
See how much more Pepsodent accomplishes. 
Then judge for yourself what to do in the future. 


Cut out the coupon now. 





One-Week Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT Co. 
Dept. 172, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 


BN bb sc cantdietetcderncmhins scocccoce 











Return your empty tooth paste tabes to the nearest Red Cross Station. 





PAT. OFF, 


Pepsaodéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
Sold by Druggists Everywhere—A Scientific Product 


REG. U.S. 
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What We Did for One Investor 


328 Marin St. S., Muncy, Pa. 
To the Magazine of Wall Street: 

In an idle moment, while carelessly turning over the pages of an unfamiliar 
magazine, my eyes caught the following words in large type: TO SLEEPING 
IN “ESTORS! 

All day those words were before me, they would fade away, then return, 
they - in my dreams that night; then as in a flash my brain grasped 
the truth. 

Those words meant to me: I was a sleeping investor, not only sleeping 
but so wrapped up in my egotism that I was even snoring. 

In my ignorance, like thousands of others, I had bought the stocks of cor- 
porations about which I knew absolutely nothing; so long as dividends arrived 
my confidence was complete, never questioning whether these dividends were 
honestly earned or: honestly paid, whether the money invested was in safe hands 
or not. 

Enough; that was nine months ago. 

Detail would be tedious, suffice it that my first act was to subscribe for 
“The Magazine of Wall Street” in which I had seen the words which had 
aroused me. 

Each issue of the magazine, upon its arrival, was carefully studied, grad- 
ually my brain responded to its teachings and today my money is in practically 
safe corporations, the principal is doubled and the dividends a little more than 
double. 

In my heart is a deep and sincere feeling of gratitude towards those who 
have made it possible for others to awake and profit by the a o 2 

aw. . . 


23 Sept. 1917. 





The Magazine of Wall Street, New York City: 

Dear Srrs—Your very kind letter of 20th Sept. is before me and’ I feel 
that an explanation is due you. 

It has always been my custom to use my initials in all business transactions, 
therefore, upon receiving your courteous request to use my letter as a whole, I 
realize that the views of an “old maid” may not have the same weight with you 
as those of a man. 

However, this does not alter the truth of my statement; the pity of it is 
that your remarkable publication, with all that it teaches, is not in the hands of 
thousands of women who are constantly losing large sums of money simply 
because they do not know where or how to invest it properly. 

My confidence in your integrity is such that I feel honored to place the 
modest expression of my thoughts absolutely in your hands, well knowing that 
you will use it for the good of others. 

Respectfully, 
(Miss) M. R. Ross. 
328 Main St. S., Muncy, Pa. 





Partial Contents of a Recent Issue: 


LIVE FEATURES ON LIBERTY BONDS 


HAT does the new tax exemption feature mean to YOU? Why and how should 
you convert your Liberty Bonds? Our new Department for the Liberty Bond 
owner covers dozens of points like these by important special articles. Some of 
them are: Exchange Your Coupon for Registered Bonds--How Spanish War 3s Rose 
1898-1900—How to Borrow on Your Bond if You Have to—Liberty Bond Dictionary— 
Price Records—lIlluminating Diagrams. There is nothing else similar to this Depart- 


ment in print. 
PROSPECT FOR RAILS UNDER GOV- JACOB H. SCHIFF—WALL STREET'S 
ERNMENT CONTRACT GRAND OLD MAN 
by Barnard Powers. 


by William T. Connors. 











PEACE PROSPECTS FOR THE OILS 
by John Warren, Editor Petroleum Age. 


INTIMATE TALKS TO INVESTORS 
by Richard D. Wyckoff. 





A BC OF BOND BUYING 
by G. C. Selden. 


THE FERTILIZER STOCKS 


American Agricultural and Virginia-Carolina 





GOLD IN PEACE AND WAR, AMERICAN CITES, EXTRRMITY. 
y 


y Geo. E. Barrett. . C. Laurence. 
LOOSE-WILES WAR-SAVED. MORE ABOUT ISLAND OIL. 
THE TWILIGHT OF THE UTILITIES. MACHINERY OF A POOL. 


THE SEARCHLIGHT— UNLISTED SECURITIES GUIDE— 
A New Department on Curb Stocks. ew and Invaluable. 





All the Regular De ments. The Outlook. Leading Opinions about-Financial, Invest” 
ment and Business itions. Money and Bonds. Bargain Indicator on Utilities, Invest 
ment Digests—Railroads, Industrials, Mining, Oils, Public Utilities. Traders’ Articles, 
Market Averages, Forthcoming Events. 











FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET siW*Youe cry 


25 cents for the next issue. 25¢. a Copy 


$1.00 for the next five issues (includ'ng one FREE inquiry). 
| eaclose) $5.00 for I year ‘elds fall giclinges' el tanestar’s Poni Service — 
ept. 
PE nicaKehocnnnwencieihs-tibbtaeed tiesehcans aeanadaneasezibaamaantabaakseeeiaees 
nd saabasiebapauebietesénesevddesienscesentenneiennesnsieemiiadal IMR-12 


Pebbles 


Recent definition of poetry: “The art of 
arranging words in the order of least com- 
mercial value.”—Brooklyn Life. 


Harassed Porter—You blinking Scotch- 
men gives us more trouble than anybody. 

Jock—Ay. That’s what the Germans say! 
—London Opinion. 


It is estimated that since April 6, 1917. 
483,000 poems have been written bearing 
the line “sadder and wiser” to rhyme with 
“Kaiser.”—Kansas City Star. 


Burglary is increasing at an appalling 
rate in Germany, according to the Frank- 
fiirter Zeitung. The national policy is being 
individualized, as it were.—Minneapolis 
Journal. 


Kaiser—Our future, my dear boy, lies 
in the east! 

Crown Prince—Well, father, from what 
I’ve seen of the west, I think you may be 
right.—Punch, London. 


“TI see ye have a new hired man, Ezry. 
How is he doing?” 

“Resting considerable easier than the 
other one did, thank ye!” a trifle grimly 
replied honest Farmer Hornbeak.—Kansas 
City Star. 


Hun Prisoner—Der Americans haf not 
der gun as big as ours. 

Sammy-—Ho, say? D’you know we are 
building one over the other side se big that 
every time they fire it they will hev to give 
the crew a week’s leave to wait for the 
recoil? 


Now that we are launched into the Si- 
berian campaign, an attractive prize should 
be offered to the genius who can devise 
seme short, snappy, pronounceable nick- 
name for our new Allies, the Czecho- 
Slovaks.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


Dogs’ combings having been utilized. 
Baroness Héléne Gingold suggests that men 
should now be asked to sacrifice their 
beards, for stuffing pillows, and so on. Can’t 
you hear Bernard Shaw asking, “Is thy 
servant a dog that he should do this 
thing?”—London Opinion, 


Officer—The ground was simply shocking 
after the rain: we thought the “push” 
would have to be postponed. * 

Lady—-Well, do you know, we were in 
the same predicament the day of our Red 
Cross Féte, but we had the foresight to 
cover the ground with straw.—London 
Opinion. 


Two negroes were discussing the possi- 
bilities of being drafted. 

“°Tain’t gwine do ’em any good to pick 
on me,” said Lemuel sulkily. “Ah certainly 
ain’t gwine do any fightin’. Ah ain’t lost 
nothin’ oveh in France. Ah ain’t got any 
quarrel with a-n-y-body, and Uncle Sam 
kain’t make me fight.” 

Jim pondered over this statement for a 
moment. “You right,” he said at length. 
“Uncle Sam kain’t make you fight. But he 
can take you where de fightin’ is, and after 
that you kin use you’ own judgment.”— 
Everybody's Magazine. 


“There is a feller here who owns a 
queer animal.” said the landlord of the 
Petunia tavern. “It has a head like a tur- 
tle and a body like a colt. There is a fin 
aJong its spine. It has feathers on its body. 
fur on its legs, and a spike or sticker on 
the end of its tail. It whistles up to 10 
o’clock in the morning, and then brays till 
noon. Afterward—” “Nonsense!” said the 
guest whose countenance was shaped con- 
siderably like that of a rare old fiddle. 
“You don’t expect me to believe a fantastic 
tale like that, do you?’ “Well, I heard you 
saying a little while ago that you feared 
we could never whip the Huns and might 
eventually be compelled to conclude a Ger- 
man ce. Of course, if you believe that 
you will believe anything.”—New York 
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VICTORY 


Victoryisa matterof“Hu 
Machines.’’ Your chase te 
winning 


country calls for no less. 
Will power, alo carry 
your ‘‘Human Machine” over 
— ‘ ao times—but after- 
Ww 





to make sure that your H 
engine is all right, will bring 
Victorn through strong to the 


and, in this connection — 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 
The Ploneer American ‘‘Oure"' 
For Heart Disorders 
WATKINS GLEN NEW YoRrE 
Wm. BE. Lefingwell, Prea, 


WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 


by Rev. E. E. Hale D. D., and other Unitarian 
literature sent FREE 
Address P.O. M., Arlington St. Church, Boston, Mass. 

















FAT ‘S, Arguments, Briefs for Debates. Out- 
lines, literary, historical and scientific material 
for club papers, orations and essays. The Bureau 
of Research, 318 E. sth St., New Albany, Ind. 
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WHY FACTORY CLASSES 
PAY 


(Continued from page 94.) 

ment to the firm, inclusive of space, heat, licht, 
and janitor service, and loss of workers’ time, 
amounted to $672 for the entire school year. 
The cost to the Board of Education for instruc- 
tion and materials used, amounted to $560, 
making a total of $1,232 for the instruction of 
— employees during a period of forty 
wee 

The earning capacity of the girls attending 
the school increased steadily thruout the school 
year. As wages were paid by the piece, this in- 
crease can be taken as a fair indication of in- 
creased efficiency. It pays the employer to codp- 
erate with the school authorities for providing 
instruction for illiterate workers. 

There are other points of value besides 
the increased efficiency of the employees. 
The industrial accidents which can be 
ascribed to ignorance of the language would 
make an interesting study for the statisti- 
cian. The Semet-Solvay Company reports 
a case of a $2000 machine wrecked because 
some worker did not understand the in- 
structions given in English, and many sto- 
ries of damaged machines and _ spoiled 
goods from the same cause could be pro- 
duced, no doubt. Loss of life and personal 
injuries can easily result from inability to 
read danger signs or to understand a spoken 
warning. © 

But most important of all the benefits 
derived from a knowledge of our language 
by all our workers is the improvement of 
the morale, 

The man who is indifferent to the causes 
of the war and who has not the desire to 
help America win, is a dangerous person 
to have in mine or mill. If he is indifferent 
because of ignorance, he can be reached by 
enemy-alien propagandists, with the result 
that production can be delayed, or sabotage 
may result or labor troubles arise that will 
seriously lessen the output. 

The industrial slacker, the absentee, the 
floater (sometimes called “labor tourist’) 
and the disturber of industrial peace are 
men who have not the success of our armies 
in their hearts, and the way to get the mes- 
sage of America to them is to teach them 
the language of America. 

The school courses should include the les- 
son of patriotism from the start, and the 
ideals of Washington, Lincoln and Wilson 
should be inculcated, together with a clear- 
cut statement as to why we are at war, 
why we must win, and why the daily work 
of each man and woman in America is 
needed in this crisis. 

The need of a common language in our 
army, which is composed of men of every 
race and tongue, has been emphasized by 
a recent letter from Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral Crowder to the selective draft boards. 
In this communication, their coéperation 
with the local boards of education is re- 
quested in order that our language may be 
taught to non-English speaking men en- 
rolled in September before they are called 
to the colors. 

If it is essential that an army should 
have a common language so that orders 
may be understood and the morale strength- 
ened, it is no less essential that industries 
should be able to direct workers in a com- 
mon language to the same end. 

The result in each case is the hastening 
of our day of victory. 

The methods of establishing English 
classes in industrial plants are described 
at length in the Efficiency Quarterly for 
November, where the work done in Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania, and in New York City 
is detailed. In the first case, the work is 
done by the Bethlehem Steel Company and 
in the tatter by the local Bureau of 
Education under the direction of Miss 
Sarah Elkus, supervisor of continuation 
classes. 








Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 
RIGHT FROM THE FISHING BOATS TO YOU 


are 





FAMILIES who are fond of 


FISH can be 
supplied DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
by the FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly 
caught, ABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than 
any inland dealer could possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kan- 
sas. Our fish are pure, appetizing and econom- 
ical and we want YOU to try some, payment 
subject to your approval. 
| SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed 
in brine and will not spoil on your hands, 
! CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 

he ag LOSSTER, is the best thing bnewe fos 
salads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
simpl my boiled and packed in PARCHMENT 
LINED CANS. They come to you as the purest 
and safest lobsters you can buy and the meat is 
as crisp and natural as if you took it from the 
shell yourself. : 

FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that 
your whole family will enjoy: No other flavor is 

just like that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
iota SAEMON caty srte, SARDINES al 

evi ready to serve, 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every good thing packed here or abroad you 
can get direct from us and keep right on your 

pantry shelf for regular or emergency use. 

With every order we send BOOK OF RECIPES ..~ 
for preparing all our products. Write.” 
for it, Our list tells how each kind of .-” 

fish is put up, with the delivered .-” 


; : o Frank E. 

price so youcan choose just what .~ 

you will enjoy most. Send ..” - concave Co. 

the coupon for it now. ” Soe hast 

FRANK E, Please send me your 

DAVIS CO. y latest Fish Price List. 

33 Central f 

Wharf UM. SP sate c0tks od kvenpseedbove 

Gloucester.” 

— wv BON. ccccsee Redocccecooecee ecccccce 
Or thie ebiininiinn bt ad'sOs scckasaceees 





IGKENS SIGK? Bows 2, 
i owe: omplaint, 
imberneck, Sorehead, etc., the best remedy is 


aes EER OZONE. At ,- Coatgre or 75¢ post- 
id wi ultry library free. 
GEO H. Lee co. Dent. 720 Omaha, Neb. 


~ Health Culture 


Journal of Practical Hygiene 
Elmer Lee, M.D., Editor 
Partial Contents of October 


What to Drink 
Elmer Lee, M. D. 


The Nicotine Habit 
Reginald S. Oswald, M. D. 
Heart Dangers 
G. T. Howerton 
Liver Diseases and Treatment 
S. W. Dodds, M. D. 
Underclothing and Health 
Molly Hamilton 
Serum Therapy Frenzy 
Walter J. N. Livingston, M. D 
Sweets for Children 
Jeannette Norton 
This magazine talks health—the thing 
everybody wants. 

15 cents a copy. $1.50 a year 
Trial offer 4 months 25c. 
HEALTH CULTURE 
310 St. James Building, New York 
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Conserve Help 


Many business concerns have lost 
a large number of their employees 
thru the war. Doubtless you have. 
You may release more and at the 
same time perform 2 patriotic duty 
by using a central organization that 
will supply you with complete de- 
pendable information in practically 
every line of business. 

Babson’s Re: w 
all such pad a any he ph — Se ginee of 
voluntarily or otherwise. Write us about 


eo business and let us tell you what we 
ve for your line. 


Avoid worry. Cease dependi - 
mors or luck. Recognize that all action is 
followed by equal reaction. Work with a 
es policy based on fundamental statis- 


When you write, address Dept. I-9 of 
Babson’s Statistical Organization 











yonse we have been paying our customers 
est returns consistent with conservative 
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TO BERLIN AND VICTORY 


Follow the Boys on a military map of West- 
ern and Italian fronts, 28 in. x 38in. 50 cents; 
with index of 10,000 names and pronunciation, 
$1.00 postpaid. 


FREE: Colored Map Pins With Every Map 


VICTORY MAP C 


oO. 
Room 511 280 Madison Ave., New York City 











Yes, mail us only $1, 
we will mo & 


fete 


it 





Send it today and tell 
two illustrated above ( 4 














How to Use the Independent 
in the Teaching of English 


This brochure prepared by Dr. Fred- 
erick Houk Law, Head of the English 
Department of the Stuyvesant High 
School, where nearly FIVE THOU- 
SAND boys attend, is of special help 
to teachers of Oral Composition, Sup- 
plementary Reading, Public Speaking, 
Rhetoric, Journalism, Extempore 
Speaking and Oral Expression. It is 
free. Sending for it will not place 
you under any obligation. Address 
The Independent, 119 West 40th St., 
New York. 























HOW TO STUDY THIS NUMBER 
The Independent Lesson Plans 














ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 


COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 


HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK ‘CITY 


My Trip to the Belgian Front. By Hamil- 
ton Holt. 


1, Imagine that the article is a letter you have 


9 


received from a personal friend. What char- 
acteristics of the personal letter would it 
illustrate ? 

Show exactly how the author has gained 
—e between paragraphs thruout the 
article. 


3. Show in what ways the article is like, or 


unlike, any one of Irving’s personal ac- 
counts in “The Sketch Book.” 


4. Show in what ways the article is like, or 


unlike, Stevenson’s “Inland Voyage,’’ or 
“Travels with a Donkey.” 


5. How does a personal narrative differ from 
*y 


~ 


. Explain the methods 


the literary type known as “The 
Write an interesting letter in which you 
narrate some of your own unusual experi- 
ences. : 


. Explain the allusion to “David Copperfield’”’ 


in the sentence: “Their abode looked some- 
thing like Peggoty’s family boat in ‘David 
Copperfield.’ ” 

Explain the allusion in the sentence: “I 
seemed to see the English army officer made 
so familiar in Kipling’s books.”’ 

employed for maintain- 
ing comfort at the front. 

Prove conclusively that Ypres and Verdun 
are thus far the greatest battlefields of the 
war, 

How We Beat the U-Boats. By Herman 
Whitaker. 

Give a Four Minute Speech in which you 
triumphantly outline the progress of war- 
fare against the U-boats. 


. Give a patriotic talk in which you explain 


our reasons for pride in the American fleet. 
- Poet and Harlequin. By Alter Brody. 


. Define the following words: Poet, harle- 


quin, jester, seer, naively. 
Show in what ways the poem is related to 
Wamba in “Ivanhoe,” and Touchstone in 
“As You Like It.” 
How does the poem somewhat illustrate the 
life of Robert Burns? of Edgar Allan Poe? 
What part of Tennyson’s work is brought 
to mind by the first seven lines? 
Give a full explanation of the meaning of 
the entire poem. + 
Prove that the verse form is appropriate 
to the thought of the poem. 
. Why Factory Classes Pay. By Chariton 
Edholim. 
Give a spirited talk in which you explain 
what is meant by Industrial Americaniza- 
tion. 
Explain why English must be the one lan- 
guage of the United States. 


8. Write an original composition on “The 


V. 


1, 
2. 


Effect of Foreign Language Publications 
in the United States.” 

The influenza Pandemic Again. By 
James J. Walsh. . 

Write a brief of the article. 

Define the following words: pandemic, in- 
fection, epidemic, virulent, mortality, bacil- 
lus, antiseptics, complications. 


Vi. Our Sixty Thousand Motor Trucks in 


1. 


France. By John R. Eustis. 
Write a paragraph of detail on “The Motor 
Equipment of the United States Army.” 


Vil. The Clean Desk. By Edward Earle 


i. 


Purinton. 

Write an outline for a somewhat similar 
article on some subject with which you are 
familiar. 


Vill. The Story of the Week. 


1. E 
2. 
3. 


4. 


xplain in full the recent correspondence 
between the warring nations. 

Give a talk explaining the present situation 
along the entire western front. 

Write a short composition in which you 
point out the indications of total defeat for 
Germany and Austria. 

Give a clear exposition of the present po- 
litical situation in Germany. 


5. Give an oral résumé of the important 


events of the week. 


\X. Editérial Articles. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Express, in a single sentence, the princi- 
pal thought of every editorial arficle. 
Which editorial article do you consider most 
forceful? Why? 

Which editorial article do you consider most 
original? Why? 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOf, OF COMMEKCE, 


NEW YORK CITY 


I. The Possibilities of Peace —‘Wilson’s 
Ripost,” “T 


re 


he German Peace Plea,” 
“President Wilson’s’ Answer,” . “Ger- 
many Accepts Wilson’s Terms.” 


- Why did the Central Powers make their 


appeal for peace to President Wilson in- 
stead of to the Allied governments as a 
group? 


. What is the program of the President re- 


ferred to in the German note? 


- What would have been the effect if the 


President had accepted the proposal of 


* Prince Maximilian as made? 


o 


- What are the conditions upon which the 


President insists before he is willing to dis- 
cuss peace terms with the Central Powers? 


. What further moves will the Germans and 


Austrians probably make to bring about 
peace? 


. Do you see any evidence that Germany and 


Austria as nations are coming round to the 
President’s point of view? 


Il. Political Reconstruction of Europe—‘‘The 


vi. 


— 
. 


Head Devils,” ‘Reorganized German 
Government,” “Boris of Bulgaria,’”’ “‘The 
War in the North,’’ “Various Russian 
Governments.” 


. Show that the editorial writer’s statement, 


“New issues have arisen; old issues have 
dropt out of sight,” is correct. 

“It is seventy years since the German peo- 
ple made any effort to shake off the kings 
and overlords,” etc. To what movement does 
this refer? 


. Make a list of the rulers mentioned in the 


fourth paragraph of the editorial of whom 
you have heard before. Describe the circum- 
stances which led to the death or deposition 
of one or more of them. 


. What changes in political organization have 


taken place in Russia as a result of the 
war? 


. What changes are proposed in Germany? 


in Austria? . 


American Organization and Reorganiza- 
tion—“The United People of the United 
States,” “‘Congress,’’ “Planning Recon- 
struction,” “‘Coal.”’ 


. Discuss one of the three propositions: 


“American society in two years has become 
‘single purposed, highly controlled, and 
standardized.’ ”’ 


. What are the influences which have tended 


to unify the people of the United States? 
Why will these influences probably persist 
after the war? 


. What are some of the reconstruction prob- 


lems indicated for solution by Senator Over- 
man and Senator Weeks. 


. The Armies at the Front—‘My Trip to 


the Belgian Front,” “The Relief of 
Reims,’”’ “Capture of Cambrai,” ‘“‘Amer- 
icans on the Meuse.”’ 


. As a result of reading the article, what 


impressions do you get of the character of 
the fighting on the Belgian front? How 
does this fighting differ from that (a) in 
Champagne, (b) in the region south of 
Verdun? 


. What impressions do you get of the Bel- 


gian army, the British army, the French? 


. Why does Mr. Holt call Ypres “the greatest 


battlefield of the war save Verdun”? 


The War at Sea—‘How We Beat the 
U-Boats.”’ . 

Compare the activities of the sea forces in 
this war with the activities of the sea forces 
in the Russo-Japanese war, the Civil war, 
the war of 1812, the Napoleonic wars. 
“This remarkable showing [the success of 
the navy] is . . . the product of many fac- 
tors.”” Describe the various activities re- 
ferred‘ to. 


Business Efficiency—‘‘The Clean Desk.”’ 
The first sentence of this article is a fig- 
ure of speech. What does this figure mean? 


- Do you know any office to which the para- 


graph beginning: “Before the development 
of the new science of efficiency engineer- 
ing,” might refer? If so, describe what 
goes on in that office. 


. Discuss one or more of the propositions: 


The clean desk has a mental value, a finan- 
cial value, a social value, a moral value. 
In what way can you profit in your pres- 
ent or your future work from the twenty- 
five essentials of the clean desk described 
by the a ? 
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